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up and laid on a plane surface it would rest on its ends, if its 
middle were kept from sagging by ite own weight. Other 
joints, where the fish plates remained whole, showed s bend- 
ing and “set” of the rails under the straight-edge, and the 
bend is of various degrees, according to the position of the ties 
and the manner in which the fish-bars had been kept screwed 
up. These were found to be in all stages of looseness, from 
one bolt slightly loose to all bolts out, and the bars in the 
Patent Car-Box Drill, for Removing Broken Cap-| gravel or lying in the scrap heap at some foundry. 
Bolts from Car-Truck Boxes, There were hardly any joints that might be said to be in good 
-—_— order, although found plates 

Most freight and coal-car boxes have plain caps over the | jo rove Saaleaban parmamndieiakgtnar en auecaaneet 
tapped into Ings on the boxes. These caps keep the dust and/| 41, joints were cither on the center of ¢ tie or midway between 
grit out of the bearings, and their presence is very important | two ties, It was also noticeable that where the most perfect 
leaving part remaining in the tapped hole in the lug, which | ji, ntic & Great Western road, which, I believe, are highly ap- 
must be removed before the cap can be replaced. proved by that gentleman. Some of the ends are badly bruised 

Cutting out this piece of bolt with a hammer and chisel is a and unsafe, and there is an air of general neglect about the 
tedious process, and drilling it out with any of the ordinary | |. oisey that is not in keeping with this age of scientific rail- 
appliances consumes time and — — any ane ra roading. ' 
facilitating this operation would be o terest ear in- 
spectors and officials of roads using this kind of cap, we give Pana! eine. some bg ania that may be 
an illustration of a machine for the purpose which has been ane te solr yer _y coe have been tiptop 
brought to our notice. 4 ¢ 

py by the cut, the machine has four legs projecting be- po ieiy = “ya prepared aad spaced, he tas tn cack « teem 
low its base, with pointed set-screws which grasp the sides of | "° ** give the joints proper support, 
the box, and can be adjusted to different widths of box. Second. If the ends of the rails do not meet on the center of 
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in two by contraction, When rails and joint fixtures are 
strained almost to the breaking point by the action of heat or 
cold, the effect of heavy trains passing over them must be to 
cause more or less breakage. A remedy for this seems to have 
been discovered by Mr. Horace Harding, of Tuscaloosa, Als., 
whose plan is to “yoke” four joint ties together in such a man- 
ner that the ties support the rails at the joint rather than the 
gripes or fixtures bolted to the rails. This “ yoke” or “joint 
stiffener” is so arranged that four ties support the joint, leav- 
ing but a trifling strain on the fish bars or other fixtures. With 
Mr. Harding's device, no greater depression can take place at 
the joint than in the middle of the rail, as the “ yoke” is a 
compensation for the break in continuity of the rail at the 
joint. It is interesting to notice the “don’t care” disposition 
manifested by some who have charge of maintenance of way, 
and it is a mystery to the uninitiated how they manage to 
“hang on” from month to month and year to year and draw 
their salaries. There is enough wasted material on this line to 
build a narrow-gauge road. Narrow-gauge and narrow-policy 
men take notice, Wx. 8, Hunrmeron. 








Exploding Frozen Dynamite. 


To Tue Eprror or Tae RarRoaD Gazerre: 

Some time since a paper was read before the St. Louis En- 
gineer’s Club, asserting that frozen nitro-glycerine would not 
explode, detailing some experiments going far toward showing 
that it would not. 

Facing page 44 of Mowbray’s book is a picture of 12 cans of 





Tightening two of these set-screws fastens the machine. The | & tie, the nearer they meet midway between two ties the better. 
drill can then be adjusted to either side, {and ; 
a small hole drilled for a short distance into the 2D Z \N Mat 
broken bolt. This drill is then taken out of the | 
spindle, and a square, tapering drill put in its 
place and forced, by the feed-screw, into the hole 
in the bolt until its corners are slightly im- 
bedded, when the bolt is readily backed out by 
turning the crank and feed-screw in the reverse 
direction, the whole operation taking but a very 
few minutes. The machine is made of cast-steel, 
is strong, light, and easily handled. It is manu- 
factured by Thorne, De Haven & Co., Twenty-first, 
above Market streets, Philadelphia. 





———— 





Sontributions. 
About Rail Joints and Matters Connected 
Therewith. 








To THe Eprror oF THE RaiRoaD GAZETTE : 

It was not a great many months ago that the 
writer “ chanced to be around” where a force of 
trackmen were relaying a road with steel rails, 
and some notes were taken concerning the man- 
ner inwhich the work was performed, Perhaps 
more than ordinary interest was felt in this par- 
ticular case from the fact that the road had worn 
out two sets of rails, and those going down were 
to do duty for a company somewhat given to 
boasting of its good management and of the great 
skill and experience of its officers and their assis- 
tants. The work was not performed in accord- 
ance with the popular idea of scientific railroad- 
ing, and safety and economy seemed to be nothing 
worth consideration; the principal object being 
to get the old rails up and the new ones down as 
quickly and cheaply as possible. 

The road-bed was in fair condition, and there 
was an abundance of cross-ties, sound and in good 
condition, to receive the new rails; but there was 
no preparation made for the new joints. That is, 
the joints were allowed to come “ any way at all,” 
as the man in charge expressed it. The conse- 
quence was that some of the joints were on ties 
and some wore “ suspension” joints, and a large 
,proportion were neither, some of the ends of the 
rails just reach ing the edge of a tie. The joints 
occupied all positions on the surface of the ties and all distan-; Third. It is impossible to support joints properly unless they 
ces midway between the ties, and the joints on one side of the | are very nearly opposite each other; so that the same tie, or 
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PATENT CAR-BOX DRILL, BY THORNE, DeHAVEN & CO. 


track were not opposite those on the other. The fastenings 
used were of the ordinary four-bolted fish-bar style. These 
were screwed to place in a hap-hazard sort of way, some very 
tight, some rather loose, andso on. But little attention was 
paid to accuracy of gauge or curving the rails, and the work as 
#6 & whole was not what might be expected, especially when 
done under the direction of an imported engineer. 

The writer ventured some suggestions as to a more thorough 
and uniform construction of joints, with a view to giving the 
rails & fair chance, but as these were replied to rather stiffly, 
but little was said on the subject. Having occasion to visit 
the scene of the above mentioned observations « few days 
since, it was thought advisable to “take an observation” and re- 
port on the situation and condition of things in that locality. 

To put it mildly, the track is bad; not in a state of “ mild de- 
cay,” as Holmes has it, but rapidly going to destruction. Some 
of the fish-bars were broken, and rattled with  doleful sound 
when a train passed. At one joint, both bars were broken, one 
st the bolt-hole and the other st the ends of the rails. In this 
case the joint was on the edge of a tic and there was evidence 
of the bars being bent considerably before being broken. The 
end of the rail lying on the tie was flattened to a distance of 
four inches from the end, and at the end the head was one- 
fourth of an inch wider than when first Isid. The end of this 
rail when not under pressure was three-sixteenths of an inch 

than its mate, which had no support for a distance of 
ope inches. A straight-edge laid longitudinally on the sur- 
bemose those rails and over the joint showed that both rails had 
me bent vertically and “set,” so that if # rail were taken 





the same space, as the case may be, may answer for the oppo- 
site joints. This has no reference to the plan on some roads 
(and it is a very poor plan) of laying rails to “break joints,” 
that is to have the joint on one side of the track come opposite 
the middle of the rail. on the other. 

Fourth. Fish-plates are of no tse in supporting the ends of 
rails unless they are kept screwed tight. 

Fifth. The lighter patterns of fish-bars in use have not 
sufficient strength, even if kept in place, to keep the rail 
straight under heavy traffic. 

Sixth. The sections of most rails are such as to make it 
difficult if not impossible to keep them from spreading the 
fish-bars, and if screwed tight enough to hold them in place, it 
interferes with expansion and is liable to cause spreading of 
the rails and serious derailment. 

Seventh. Some elastic substance such as wood or rubber is 
essential in keeping fish-bars in place, for the reason that when 
& bolt is strained about all it will bear to hold together three 
pieces of naked iron, s further strain by contraction from cold 
breaks the bolt, whereas a piece of wood or rubber may be 
compressed tight enough to hold “all fast” and still yield 
enough to prevent undue strain on the bolt by contraction. 

Eighth. It is no wonder that this road isin the hands of a 
receiver. And finally that any rail splice or joint support on 
which the whole supporting power consists in the gripping or 
clasping of the rails alone, as at @ suspension joint or on a 
single tie, is defective for the reason that in order to keep the 
joint up it must be gripped so firmly astohave a tendency to 
spread the track by expansion, or pull the rails or splice-bars 


nitro-glycerine that had been “ perforated, contorted, battered 
and portions of the tin and nitro-glycerine sliced 
off but not exploded” (when frozen) by the ex- 
plosion of 1,600 Ibs. of nitro-glycerine in a maga- 
zine 12 feet off. 

It has been established by numerous experi- 
ments that Nobel’s nitro-glycerine (T. P. Schaff- 
ner’s in this country) would explode when frozen. 
Mowbray claimed that as his method of manufac- 
ture was different from the Nobel method, he ob- 
tained a different product, and I believe experi- 
ments seem to show that his nitro-glycerine was a 
little the most effective of the two, And Mow- 
bray has been shipping his nitro-glycerine entire- 
ly in the frozen state,as I am told, thinking it 
safer than when fluid. 

Now, if I can believe the daily press, Mowbray 
has had an accident from frozen nitro-glyeerines 
and I have had an accident (of an odd kind) from 
frozen dynamite or giant powder, No.1, which 
is understood to be made from Nobel’s nitro- 
glycerine, which should explode frozen, and, in 
fact, frozen samples from this same lot would ex- 
plode in a lively and aggressive manner when 
placed on an anvil and struck with a hammer. 

One day last Fall I pushed an electrical exploder 
about three inches into a cartridge 1% inches in 
diameter; the top of the cartridge was securely 
tied and dipped in tallow and beeswax; in addition 
to which I tied a wad of oakum on to the sending 
wires, so that the cartridge should not be bruised 
in forcing it into the hole. The top of the car- 
tridge was between 2 and 2% feet below the sur- 
face of the rock, and the rock was in 4% feet 
water. The oakum and water constituted the 
only tamping. The temperature of the water was 
about 82°, as ice was making in still places, I did 
not notice whether the cartridge was frozen hard 
or not, but it probably was, as it was over an hour 
since the exploder had been put in it. 

The charge missed fire, and on going to the 
hole I found about 1% inches in length of car- 
tridge with the oakum attached on the surface ot 
the rock. The exploder had broken that cartridge 
and knocked it, wad and all, out of 2 to 2% feet 
of hole under the pressure of 6% feet of water 
without exploding it. As dynamite is a me- 
chanical mixture of nitro-glycerine and in- 
fusorial earth, it may be thonght that there 
was no nitro-glycerine in the cartridge. The fragment pre- 
served is apparently nearly saturated with nitro-glycerine and 
small pieces light readily from the flame of a match, giving off 
the smoke and fumes that I believe are peculiar to burning 
nitro-glycerine. 

The great interest that men occasionally have in the tem- 
perature and other surroundings that govern the explosive 
capabilities of nitro-glycerine will, I hope, excuse this com- 
munication. N. 

Information Wanted. 
To Tae Eprror or THE RarRoap =o sty. ta 

A friend of mine, who is an engineer on the Central (Georgia) 
Railroad, say that when, while his engine is working hard, 
hauling a heavy train ups grade, with the throttle well open 
and the reversing lever back, so as to allow steam to follow 
almost to the end of the stroke, he opens his furnace door, the 
driving-wheels instantly slip round and round on the track. 
He asks if some one cannot, through the columns of the 
Gazette, explain this. x. 


Frogs and Turnouts, 


To rue Eprron or THE RarmRoap GAZETTE: 

A good deal has been written upon this subject, but it is be- 
lieved that the following table represents more conveniently 
the results, and agrees more closely with practice, than any- 
thing which has come under my notice. 

Let the turnout be from as straight line, and let the begin- 
ning of the turnout curve of the center line of the turnout be 

















opposite the heel or fixed ends of the switch raile, Then if the 
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switch rails be moved over to the turnout, and the curve run 
through a point midway between the movable ends of the 
switch rails, that is to say, that we consider the switch rails in 
their new position to be chords or part of the turnout curve. 
The curve thus formed is dependent only on the length of 
the switch rails, and is easily produced, and the other data for 
finding and placing the frog, as follows: 
let ¢ = length of switch rail in feet. 
2 Sage me Pe ae aay 
«+ SS Bike trom nest of oviten to point of frog, outer rail of 
= Cee en re tre 8 ee ee, 
“Re of center line of turnout. 
Then we have (vy. Henck’s Field Book, “Tangent Deflec- 
tions.”) 
a ta 
Oa. dee 
therefore, 
digmtramdenty/<, 


which for the usual values given above becomes: 
c = 8,845 ¢, 
We have also 
al 


1 g 
Sine — F =—, and R= —-— g. 


2 e 
Computing these values and other useful ones, for four dif- 
ferent lengths of switch rails, and arranging in tabular form, 
we have: 


t = Bt. 18 ft. a1 ft. 2A ft. 
R = 2665.50 383.96 522.65 672,36 
Degree of } _ a1-4a/ 15°0! 11°0/ 8°80! 


7°80’ 6°30! 40,15' 

; == =2.659/ 8.191/ 8.723/ 4.265 
= a's” 8/a%" 3/8 ” 4/9’ 

, 4 = 10°47’ 8°60! 1°43! 6°44/ 

c = 60.15’ 60.18! 70.21' 80.24! 


For the middle frog for a three-throw switch we shall have, 
by using one-half of the gauge in the above formula, letting 
o' = distance in ft. from point of frog to heel of switch, o’=0.707 c. 

Tat Fi = angle of mldile thog 


Sine —F” a ll 
4 1,404¢ 


It will often be fonnd that for a 24-ft. switch rail and a 
three-throw switch that the frog used for a 15-ft. switch rail 
can be used for the middle frog without difficulty, although 
nearly 1° too sharp. 

In the yard of the Union Depot, at St. Louis, with rare ex- 
ceptions rendered necessary by the curves into the tunnel, all 
the frogs measured by me were either 4 ft, 3 in. or 2 ft. 8 in., 
very nearly. 


The Freight Competition of 1875. 
[From the Seventh Annual Re: .< Ly Massachusetts Railroad 
ers. 


In Appendix E of this report will be found statistical tables 
showing the and flour ~p rt at Boston during the last 
nig years, from the West, and by the 
routes, partly rail and partly water. During the earlier 
of these zat, it will be noticed that more than half of all the 
cereal products brought to Boston came by water, whereas 
more recently the proportion is altogether changed, and it is 
obvious that the mixed routes are ually driven out of 
the business, This result is partly due to improved railroad 
appliances, but much more to the any tea rates at 
Ww produce is carried. The change which ha en place 
during the last few years in this respect is not generally 
appreciated. The community has been so accustomed to hear- 
ing the cry for cheap transportation of Western produce raised, 
that it to how much cheapness has been secured, 
The fact is, however, that rates have now fallen so low that not 
only this, but all other descriptions of through merchandise 
are habi' carried on more favorable terms than the mos 

In this matter, the 


sanguine anticipated a few - 
is, probably, the experience of 
That of the Michigan Central has recently been stated in the 
annual report of that company; that of the Boston & Albany may 
be obtained from the official returns. The average amount re- 
ceived by the for each ton merchandise 
oval it in waa bs cents per mile;a year later it 
was 2.60 cents; in t was 2.09 cents; in 1870 it had fallen to 
1.98 cents; in 1872 to 1.56 cents, In 1874 it was 1.30 cents, and 
in 1875 it was 1.16 cents. In other words, in 1875 rates were 
but a trifle more than one-tiird part of what they were in 1865 














—a reduction of two-thirds in ten years. 

The ee of the Boston & Albany road was very simi- 
lar, as be seen from the following table, which gives in 
cents the average amount received by that co: tion on every 
ton of freight carried by it each of the eleven years 
specified. It will be noticed that the decrease is 60 per cent: 
1865. ccc cgvcccrcecce ’ 2.09 cents 
1866.. oo 2.02 “ 
1867.. 1.96 








the 1875, many rail not only in the West, 

bunt in New England, have persistently done their through 
ess atrates lower than those charged on the 

; and this, too, notwiths the fact that the 

roads in question carried all descriptions of merchandise, while 
Dulkier and coarser kinds were moved by canal." It 





of for a moment be maintained that the rail- | b 
cannot, —— 


voluntarily, or from any sense of obli- 
tted to these reductions. They have 
certainly been actuated by no such motives. They have work- 
ed for less money, for the simple and obvious reason that there 
roads to do the work, and a smaller amount 
of todo. Nevertheless, experience is 
uniform that railroad charges, when once they a always 
t level than that at which they stood 
before they It is highly improbable, therefore, that rail- 
length of time to a point 
which six years ago was considered a low average. 
now 


in fature be permitted to it. This brought on a struggle for 
the Boston business. ’ 
somes the eastern-bound freight movement the Ra. 
tiun of the Grand Trunk connection was of comparativ C) 
practical importance, though even here it was Trask 
some singular results. It so hap that the Grand 
6 no independent connection with Chicago. It can 
reach that city only in a circuitous. way, or over the tracks of 
companies which belong to members of the central combina- 
tion, When, therefore, the war of rates , these com- 
nies refused to reduce their charges from Chicago to the 
st, although charges were reduced from Milwaukee and 
points further west. Accordingly, merchandise began to move 
in a heavy volume from these points across Lake Michigan 
and over the Detroit & Milwaukee road, which connected 
with the Grand Trunk, to Boston, and even to New York. 
To the roads composing the central combination. this was, 
however, matter of little comparative moment, The mer- 
chandise transported was bulky in character, and the rates 
obtained on it were ruinously low. Indeed, the combined lines 
were probably not unwilling to have their competitor wear 
itself and its connections out in the unprofitable work of carry- 
ing heavy freights at 3 mills per ton per mile; and the returns 
of the Cheshire and Boston & Lowell roads show clearly enough 
how rapidly this wearing-out poe was going on. deed, it 
has been notorious for years that certain of the Grand Trunk 
connections in New England have made a practice of bringing 
western produce east at rates which did not pay car hire. In 
the settlements, the balance was actually against them, the 
car mileage exceeding the freight money, so that they paid for 
the privilege of hauling the merchandise over their roads. As 
respects the western-bound movement, however, the case was 
altogether different. As the eastern freight movement con- 
sists of coarse and bulky articles, it necessarily calls for a much 
eater number of cars to accommodate it than the movement 
rom the East, which consists chiefly of manufactured goods. 
Accordingly, there is — —— superfiuity of rolling-stock 
going west. It costs a railroad no more, however, to haul a car 
with two or three tons of merchandise in it than a car which 
is empty; and it is even thought that a car travels better for 
having a small average load. Under these circumstances, with 
great numbers of empty return-cars on their hands, every 
pound of freight the companies can ue up in the East is 
pure gain, no matter at what rates they carry it. The only 
objection to their taking the lowest possible rates being the 
obvious one that, if having already brought merchandise East 
for nothing, they then carry other merchandise West on the 
same terms, the financial results will not be encouraging. 
This consideration was one which did not affect the Grand 
line, inasmuch as the business would on equal 
conditions naturally seek the direct and shorter route; if the 
rates were equal, therefore, the Grand Trunk, as the longer 
route, would get none of it; whereas, by breaking rates, it 
might get more or less, and all it got was so much gain. 
When the conflict began, accordingly, the Grand ‘trunk 
resorte] toa policy of active competition which resulted in 
lower rates ruling, especially during the oa months of 
the last year, between Boston and Chica, 0, than between any 
other seaboard point and the interior. e rates from New 
York, for instance, were at times nearly twice as high as those 
from Boston. Thus at both ends of the line competition led to 
discrimination. 

This condition of affairs could not of course continue long, 
It was another of those disturbing phases which continually 
present themselves in the process through which railroad com- 
petition works its way out into railroad combination. The 
other seaboard cities could not be expected to look on with 
equanimity while a rival enjoyed such wholly factitious advan- 
tages. To the corporations serving those cities, the matter was 
of no consequence, inasmuch as the war of rates did not reach 
them, sees in so far as it induced the shipment of merchandise 
from Philadelphia or New York to Boston, to be carried thence 
to the West by rail. This diversion of business was, gested] 


os meagegge and no steps were for some time taken towa 
g a stop to the discrimination. At last, however, the 


the express ooues that it could only be done ata loss. The 
returns which accompany this report afford > evidence 
that such a conclusion was not unwarranted. ny of the 
roads have been operating on mar of er dangerously 
narrow. Take, for instance, the ton & Lowell and the 
Cheshire. These two com make ith 
Vermont Central and Grand Trunk lines for through business 
with the West. D the last railroad year the Boston & 
Lowell moved its freight trains, weighing on an average 225 
tons each, ata net profit of only 7 cents a mile. The Cheshire 
moved its trains of 168 tons at the even lower profit of 6 cents 
per mile. The two roads iogeines moved 933,532 tons of 
eight, at a net profit of a little less than $62,000, or about 6 
cents on each ton handled. Lower es than these 
could not be reached without converting the freighting busi- 
ness into a railroad eye 
Low as the rates have been generally during the past year, 
Boston has further been ly favored by a combination of 
ponies i mtg agg is not hkely to e permanent. It has 
enjoyed for the time being an ve raliroad competition, 
especially as respects western-bound merchandise, in which 
those operating the longer and more sive of two lines 
—— sas a right . charge wy ha ? ing line. a 
understand, however, the presen e of a as res 
the relations of the great h eastern and western tines 
with each other, an Lome a y with the localities they serve, 
it is necessary to recur to events which were taking place a 
ear ago, when the last annual report of this Board was made. 
The combination of through lines which had been effected at 
a meeting of railroad officers held at Saratoga in August, 1874, 
and for that reason known as the “Sara Conference,” was 
then breaking up, owing to the refusal of the Baltimore & Ohio 
road to become a part to it. pasing the brief time which it 
lasted, that combination called forth very marked indications 
of pees disapproval. It was looked upon as a compact against 
public policy, and one in every way prejudicial to the interests 
of the community at large. e members of this Board took 
however, a wholly different view of the matter. (Sixth Annual 
Report, 1875, pp. 39-41.) They were strongly inclined to the 
opinion that, whether so designed or not, the combination ef- 
fected at Saratoga was a move in the right direction ; one 
which ought to be, if not directly encouraged, at least allowed 
to work out ite results undisturbed, Its essential principle lay, 
apparently, in the substitution of an m and responsible 
combination for a secret and irresponsible one. Upon ig | 
ublic consideration, such a change seemed most beneficial. It 
fs a matter of common notoriety t be he past the whole 
business of transpcertation between the West and the seaboard 
has been done on common tariffs, established in convention 
from time to time by the freight agents of the different roads. 
Indeed, it was, and is, too obvious for discussion that this course 
must be pursued, as it would be utterly impossible for railroad 
corporations to live under the pressure of an unremitting war 
of rates. These agreed tariffs were regularly published, and 
took effect at stated periods, subject to modifications at other 
stated periods. There was no more concealment about them 
than there was about the regular local tariffs of the several 
companies; the only difference between the two being that 
the local tariffs were fixed, while the through tariffs were liable 
to sudien breaks and violent fluctuations, From these breaks 
and fluctuations it is very questionable whether the commu- 
nity derived any advantage. The elements of constant uncer- 
tainty and } favoritism, inseparable from them, did, prob- 
ably, on the whole, more harm than any temporary reduc- 
tions did good. The advantages the communities derived from 
railroad competition were decided enough, but of a different 
character. ey lay in the activity to which the competing 
lines were stimulated; in the dispatch with which business was 
done; in the approved appliances afforded for ‘t; in the unre- 
mitting efforts of the companies to secure traffic, on the ground 
that they did it quicker, safer, better, and gg ewe) cheaper, 
than other companies. This great feature in competition the 
Saratoga combination did not propose to touch, e attempt 
was solely to do away with wars of rates. gn the agency of 
arbitration. It did not look to any pooling of profits or com- 
mon purse arrangement, It left each company to get all the 
business it legitimately could, and to retain for itself whatever 
was earned from it. t, in place of leaving each company to 
assert its own rights, and to maintain them if it was able, it 
recognized a central board, the duty of which was to establish 
rates, and which was su to have sufficient power to hold 
the various companies firmly to them. Though, therefore. this 
board represented a close combination, in doing so it con- 
centrated responsibility on itself. There it was. The whole 
force of public opinion could be —— to bear upon it, and 
was no longer dissipated among a number of subordinate agen- 
cies. Naturally, the adhesion of all the trunk lines was essen- 
tial to the success of the plan. This, however, it became a 
aeons, could not be brought about. The Baltimore & Ohio 
ailroad on the south, and the Grand Trunk on the north, 
refused to become parties to it. The action of the Baltimore & 
Ohio at once brought on a war of rates of the fiercest descrip- 
tion between that company and the Pennsylvania road, repre- 
senting the combination. This was sustained all through the 
winter and into the spring of 1875, and rates between the 
West, and all points reached — Baltimore & Ohio were 
reduced to nominal amounts. e struggle finally ended, as 
all such struggles heretofore have, and hereafter must, end, in 
an agreement. The Baltimore & Ohio became one of the com- 
bination of roads on the old footing of tariffs agreed upon in 
conferences of freight agents. The only thing, mere 
which the struggle resulted in, therefore, was the destruction 
of all that was good in the Poratoge arrangement, and the res- 
toration of the worst features of the old irresponsible combina- 
tion. The board of arbitration, and the two cota poe ee ele- 
ments of publicity and direct responsibility which it had prom- 
ised to introduce into the relations between the community and 
its Lyre railroad lines, bene nape in the conflict, 
eanwhile, the understanding arrived at between the agree- 
ing routes and the Baltintore & Ohio did not perfect the 
combination. The Grand Trunk of Canada still refused 
to enter into it, and the position of that road was of 
peat importance to Boston. The Grand Trunk, as 
etween Boston and the West, is what is known as the 
long line; that is, taking Chicago as a terminal point, 
it is 150 miles further to the West by this route than by 
the Boston & Albany and its connections. Owing, how- 
ever, to the fact that the natural outlet of the Grand Trunk is 
closed by ice in winter, those managing it are anxious to secure 
usiness, especially during that season. Accordingly, its agents 
have for years claimed that the agents of more ect lines 
should not regard rates a certain ged cent. lower than their 
own as a “‘cut,” on the ground that, as the Grand Trunk had 
the longer route, and occupied more time in carriage, it must 
charge less money for it in order to compensate for these dis- 
advantages, and secure a share of the business. Rather than 
engage in a war of rates, always most disastrous to solvent 
roads like the Boston & Albany and the New York Central 
when carried on against an insolventcorporation like the Grand 
Trunk, this claim, though never reco ed, had been for sev- 
eral years tacitly allowed to the extent of from 5 to 20 cents a 
hundred on renee freights. Taking advantage of this con- 
cession, the anada ine had secured for _it- 
self a rtion of the business between Boston 
and the West. When, however, the difficulty with the 
Baltimore & Ohio was adjusted, the attention of the combined 
roads was next directed to the Grand , and that com- 
pany was made to understand that no concession in rates would 











































































uttin, 
usiness communities of these other cities, especially of New 
York on the seaboard and Chicago in the West, began to real- 
ize that their interests were suffering. This rising public 
opinion soon made itself felt. In presence of it, those manag- 
ing the combined lines found themselves under the necessity 
of adopting some decisive policy. Their alternative was 
simple. They had either to enter into a new and destructive 
war of es or buy the Grand Trunk off. 

The usual steps were, therefore, taken, with the usual result. 
In this case, however, competition resulted in combination 
with more than ordinary rapidity. In December, the war of 
rates was begun, the combined roads reducing those from New 
York by more than half at once, so as to bring them below 
those from Boston. A meeting of the representatives of the 
combined lines and the Grand Trunk connections was then 
held in New York. The usual general discussion took place, 
which, for the moment, seemed to promise small results. This 
was followed by a private conference between those imme- 
diately representing the lines principally concerned, at the 
close of which it was announced that all differences were ad- 
usted, and that rates would at once be restored to a paying 
asis. This adhesion of the Grand Trunk line to the combina- 
tion, made it, for the time being, complete, 

That a war of rates was thus ave affords no good cause 
for regret. Neither the community nor the railroads could 
have derived any permanent benefit from it. It would merely 
have caused more unjustifiable discriminations, wider fluctua- 
tions and deeper business disturbance. It is, however, unfor- 
tunate that the arrangement effected was not of a more com- 
prehensive character. It did not touch the root of the evil, 
and, like many similar previous arrangements, it will prove 
but temporary, 

However it may be under exceptional circumstances and for 
brief periods, in the long run active competition between the 
through routes cannot but be prejudicial to Massachusetts’ in- 
terests. It leads directly to discriminations in favor of rival 
communities. It does so for the obvious reason that, as a rule, 
railroad competition is and must continue to be stronger to 
New York and to other seaboard points than to Boston. They 
own and contro] their own through routes, and Massachusetts 
does not. If the Hoosac Tunnel line was consolidated under 
one yo management, and brought into close connection 
with the Erie and Penns) lvania roads, the conditions of the 
[ection might be altered. That result, however, seems now 
mprobable, and the “ toll-gate policy” acts simply as a paral- 
ysis on the possibilities of the funnel route, in the interest of 
he New York Central. In the struggle of competition, 
therefore, Boston stands in a poorer position to protect 
itself than any other seaboard city. In the long run, the 
er will surely be against it, in the future as in the 
past. 


It would seem, therefore, to be the true policy of this section 
to encourage, rather than to discourage, a general public com- 
bination of the through railroad routes, based on pri ciples of 
equality and stability. The law of the strongest pany not work 
in our favor, and we cannot permanently s business. 

& permanent combination is arrived at, however, there are cet- 
tain principles the concession of which, as part of the 

policy of any general railroad system, is essential, Foremost 
among these is the absclute equality of the Atlantic seaboard 
centers as respects the movement of merchandise to and from 
certain of the great distributing points of the West. Hitherto, 





owing to traditions of the past, or to the influence of competi- 
tion, or to the superior activity of one freight line, over 8i- 
other, discriminations between these cities have always exist 








* Report of the Commissioner of Railroads for Michigan, 1874, p. xi. 
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ed. Freights bave, for instance, been 5 cents a hundred more 
to Boston than to New York, and 5cents more to New York 


Torrey, Hale W. Wepndia B. Tos, We. 3, Rotch, Gelsaee 
than to Philadel and, at one tame, 5 cents more to Phila- 


H. Hi H.N, 
x. es, , Jonathan Hi Nathaniel Thayer, 
Feb 








































delphia than to Baltimore. There isno longer ground up- or to the t of the orders of wi wal at the respective |" Miami Valey.—. annual ‘banon 

acl nich to rest distinctions so arbitrary. into con- Diserict a Othess, the lands embraced in such entry shall |g the 5 ents he tase diene iB Hlainon’ Wayee: 

sideration the volumes of ate voting Gates as and the | not be held as within the grant of said and shall be D. J. V. Lewis, Samuel Irons, 0.: 
es which have to be surmounted the Alleghe- | patented to the parties lawfully entered the provisions | K. R. M. Co: Mason, 0.; J. Pleasant Ridge, O Pr. 

nies to get to one of them, there is less than no reason why | of the section,” &. He said along the line of the Central | Townsley. "The board elected BS. 8. Irons, 

saa wise temens Mee Mee eet he | rites an a nt perma hae a | een, Pa Gly, Gain Oy Cet agin 
1 e. la, while, as ween New e was m 

additional Sheree of 5 cents a hundred ts an increas- 1, 3 all. Andover.— At the annual m 





































































Lowell & in Lowell, Mass., 
Feb. 9, Frederick Ayer was re-elected President and jamin 
adopted, pro Walker Clerk and . The road is leased to the ton 
affect private rights otherwise than i vided in it ; and that & Main 
the act and the company’s charter, all litigation relating to 
ed So ere 

o 


ed rate of 12 per cent. to mvet 5 per cent. of increased distance. 
This, too, while over the same lines no discrimination at all is 
made between the two cities in regard to western-bound mer- 
chandise, and while an equal discrimination the other way 


—At the annua] meeting in Broad Brook, 
on the same merchandise is made the Grand 


Connecticut Central. 
Conn., Feb. 9, the old board was re-elected as follows: John W 


for @ longer distance. It is certainly not in the power of the : Kansas, moved to strike out the proviso in the Pe e Wilcox, Amos D. me 8 ’ 
Boston & Albany road, as representing the interests of this sec- | second section that it should not to lands heretofore pat- | John W. Stiles, Joseph A. Thompson, E » Nelson 8. 
tion, to insist on the discontinuance of this exaction. | ented to the company, nor to en already canceled and | Os uel 8 Messrs. Henry 

That road is but a and, though | upon which the parchase money has been returned to the re- | John 8. Clapp were elected auditors. 

a very important, not a e part of a | spective ies in interest. Agreed to, 

continuous line. It does not and cannot contro] a through 


Boston & A .—At the annual meeting in Boston, Feb. 9, 
the old board of tors was re-elected, as foliows: Chester 
W. Chapin, 8 eld, Mass.; Henry Colt, Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Edward B. Gillett, Westfield, Mass.; D. Waldo Wor- 
cester, pose; Egnatios Sargean Sooty See. » 
ae Mo mball, nD; rge O. Crocker, New Bed- 


Wallkill Valley.—Mr. James A. Jones has been a ted 
Receiver in the suit brought by the trustees to foreclose the 
first mortgage. He is now Superintendent of the road. 

Mackinaw & Marquetie.- Capt. E. L. Oraw, of Fruitport, 
Mich., is President, and A. G. Webster, of Chi , Secretary 
of a new company just organized to build this i 

Philadelphia & Prie.—At the annual meeting in Philadelphia 
Feb. 14, the following directors were chosen : Rcbert Thom 
son, Samuel G. Lewis, Wistar Morris, Strickland Kneass, Jo. 
seph W. Gaskill, Josiah Bacon, A. 7. Derb Samuel G. 

ompson, J. Alexander Cngeen, Alexander Biddle. The 
opy new director is Mr. Biddle, who replaces George B. 


The bill was then passed by a vote of 35 to 18, 

Mr. Frelingh of New J , called up the Senate bill 
to amend cer provisions of the Statutes of the 
United States relating to the transportation of animals. The 
amendment —_ by the Judiciary Committee to the effect 
that animals not be confined in any railroad car or vessel 
without food or water for a en Pees than twenty-four 
consecutive hours, and that th have time for rest and 
witer of at least seven consecutive — viding that the 
amendment shall take effect on July 4, 1 &c., were agreed 
to. The bill, after a brief discu-sion, was This bill, 
it was stated, was intended as a substitute for the present law. 
It had been submitted to the seating cattle dealers, who a) 
proved it, and it was also cperenst y several prominent raal- 
road lines. The object of the bill, it was stated, was to protect 
the animals, and at the same time to protect every one who 
ate beef or pork, 

This bill was strongly op by several mem Mr. 
Ingalls, of Kansas, saying that under it, as first presen any 
citizen of New York or Pennsylvania, appointed as an agent of 
a society for the prevention of cruelty to animals, could go to 
Kansas or any other State and make arrests and interfere with 
the busintss of railroad companies, and upon his motion an 
ameudment was adopted with regard to arrests, 80 as to read 
that “every United States Marshal shall, upon application in 
writing of any me incorporated society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, appoint a Gopaty , who shall, 
thereupon, within the ce of such marshal, have power 
to make arrests, etc. e bill finally passed by a vote of 30 to 
24, nearly a party vote,the Democrats generally contending 
that the bill assumed powers not pennaias to the general gov- 
ernment, which renders it probable that the bill fail in the 

ouse. 

™n the Senate, on the 14th: 

A bill was granting right of way for a railroad 
through the United States arsenal grounds at Benicia, Cal., 
with an amendment that Congress shall have the right at any 
time to alter, amend or repeal the act 


connection, and, without that, it is in no respect master of the 
situation. It cannot undertake to dictate. At the same tim 
it may fairly be ee gpa to exert every influence it can contro! 
to this end, and the representatives of the State in its direc- 
tion should see that this is done. The competition of the 
Grand Trunk line might also be made a powerful factor in the 
bringing about of this result. The business community of 
Boston should combine to offset the combination of the rail- 
roads. They should deal with that line which offers theg 
equality, and thus compe! ethers to do the same. Should they 
take this course, throwing their business umtedly, through the 
action of their Boards of Trade and Exchanges, in favor of one 
line as against another, recent — show clear] 
enough that the desired result would soon be accomplish 

In this respect, the Legislature can do little; the business 
comma, if it really chooses to organize and help itself, can 
do much. 

There are other matters, also, in respect to which the princi- 
ple of equality between centers seems yet to be ignored. The 
guaranteeing of quantities in bills of lading on produce shi 
ments is a case in point. There has been much complaint on this 
subject during the past year, and not apparently without cause. 
As a matter of custom, certain oe companies guar- 
antee a delivery of the exact quantity of cereals expressed 1n 
the bill of lading in case of shipments to New York, but decline 
to do 8 in the case of shipments to Boston. This renders the 
hills of lading to the former place negotiable, while those to the 
latter place are not. In a business point of view, the difference 
is most material. This is another result of competition, and 
one most difficu:t to deal with. There is no question whatever 
that the only prcper aud business-like way of moving cereals 
in bulk would include a guarantee of quantity on the part of 
the carrier. This, however, implies a very considerable devel- 
opment in the method in which the business is done. To be 
weighed properly, grain must be passed through an elevator; 
and, if the railroad companies are to antee weights, they 
must own or supervise the elevators at each end of the route, 
Until this very considerable change in system is brought about 
it is not easy to see how the business can be conducted as it 
should be. Meanwhile, at present there is no one to 
hold responsible. The contract, including the guarantee, is 
made at some Western center. The parties making 1t violate 
no law in giving a guarantee by preference, and are amenable to 


Syracuse 
elected the following officers : Wm. L. Burt, of Boston, 
President ; Robert op, Br. Vice-President ; H. W. Poor, 
New York, Treasurer ; O. B, Curran, Secretary. These officers 
are all connected with the Utica, Ithaca & Elmira Company. 

Marietta & North Georgia.—Mr. W. H. Wells has been ap- 
pointed Chief Engineer. 

Harrisburgh & Oonewago.—The officers of this new compan 
are: President, J. E. Walla: directors, Andrew Bentz, ohn 
Williams, Wm. Anthony, R. F. Elcock, Levi River; Secretary, 
A. Hetrick. 

Flushing, North Shore & Central.- It is understood that Mr. 
Webster Snyder, General Manager of the Long Island Railroad 
will have charge of this road and the Southern of Long Island 
also. 

: a Rate pune Sivsins otome wee ae nea 
The Senate bill extending the time for the completion of the | the recent annual meeting: C. J. Glover, President; J. Q. 
Oregon Central Railroad and Telegraph Line frown Portland to eS 9: SERS EES CARRS SED Seen 
Astoria and McMinnville was called up. An amendment was | **°#surer. 

made to protect homestead rights and entries made prior to| Atlantic & Gulf.—At the annual ting in Savannah, Feb. 9, 
notice of the withdrawal of the gran from market, | the following directors were chosen: John Screven, R. D. Ar- 
and one providing that nothing in the bill shall be construed | nold, Win. Duncan, ©. E. Groover, Henry Lathrop, Edward 


& Southwestern.—The directors of this compere have 





no tribunal. It is very difficult, also, to ascertain in any given | to affect existing private rights, and that shall have | Lovell, Alfred Haywood, D. G. Purse, Savannah, Ga.; R. H. 
cas : who they represent—whether the combined roads or private | power to alter, amend or the act, and that the company | Hardaway, A. F. McIntyre, W. J. Touns, Thomas Gounty Ga.; 
dispatch lines ; and the combined roads, indeed, insist upon it | shall file its ass: nt to the provisions of the act with the Secre- | C. J. Munnerlyn, W. O. Fleming, Decatur County, Ga.; Julian 
that no guarantees binding upon them are permitted. Under 


coy ot the Interior, and the bill was then passed. Senator 
Mitchell said that the grant was made in May, 1870, and that 
all of the road but about 80 miles had been constructed. 

Mr. Conkling, of New York, introduced a bill to “facilitate 
the transit of merchandise from the Dominion of Canada 
through the territory of the United States.” It provides that 
section 3,102 of the sed Statutes shall be applicable 
to all merchandise intended for transit through the United 
States for export to a oy destination, and empowers the 
Secretary of the Treasury to make such rnles and regulations 
as may be necei for that oe The section referred to 


Hartridge, Albany, Ga. Mr. Hartridge is the only new director 

replacing M. B. Lovell. “e ’ 
Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon.—Mr. W. ©. Browe has 

neon appointed General Ticket Agent, with office at Marquette, 
ch. 


these circumstances, a counter combination of merchants, 
agreeing to give their business in preference to any line guaran- 
teeing quantities, would probably be the most effective way of 
solving the difficulty. Itis not easy to see how anything else 
can. ; 

These, and many other questions connected with through 
transportation, have of late been much discussed, and it is well 
that they should be. The more they are discussed, however, 
the more it will become plain that their only effective solution 
lies in the establishment, as a fundamental principle, of exact 
and absolute equality in railroad communication between the 
trade centers of the seaboard and the interior ; and this in_ its 
tarn implies a combination of through routes sufficiently close 
ani powerful to enforce stability and justice among them- 
selves. Competition in rates is necvssarily mir le with 
these principles—its essence is =e and the artificial 
preferment of one point over another. So long as it continues, 
systematic justice cannot be done. Competition is nothing but 
force, and a practically irresponsible force, appealed to as the 
final arbiter in railroad disputes. The strongest corporation, 
vr combination of corporations, invariably remains master of 
the field. This system has, since the close of the late war, 
been parting itself out to its logical consequences with great 
rapidity; and itis now apparent that the only possible strug- 
Re is between some four, or at most five, great organizations. 

‘he ultimate result no longer admits of doubt, although a 
great majority of those who discuss the subject fail to realize 
the fact. The combination in the future, as in the reg will 

early become closer, and the tendency will be grea 

ust matters of dispute by some less costly Pinger than a rail- 
road war. But with the closer combination will n 
come a recognized and concentrated public — - 
bility. The controversy which has been described between 
the combined roads and the Grand Trunk line furnishes an ad- 
mirable ee ye os int. = combination had ~ 4" — 
one responsible, and, when public opiniou was aroused, it knew 
at once, both in New York and Chicago. exactly whom to hold 
to account. The result was immediate. It is from just this 
cent of view that the failure of the combination, effected 
hrough the conference at Saratoga, was to be regretted. 
Whether those who brought that combination about intended 
it or not, it apparently must have so centered responsibili 
and consequently have so concentrated public opinion on i 
thata much greater degree than heretofore of equality and 
justice to all would have characterized the d of the rail- 
roads with each other, and consequently with the public. It 
seems, therefore, desirable as well as probable that this prin- 
ret public arbitration should, at no remote day, be substi- 
tuted for that law of might which now, from e to time, 
agitates at once the railroad system and the business com- 
munity. Meanwhile, the existing complications must be 





Fort Wayne, Jack & Sagi —At the annual meeting 
in Fort Wayne, Ind., Feb. 5, the following directors were 
chosen: A. P. Edgerton, J. H. Bass, 8. C. Evans, J. H. Olark, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; 0. W. 0. McClellan, Waterloo, Ind.; Jos. A. 
Woodhull page, Ind.; P. B. Loomis, D. Merryman, E. A. 
Webster, W. D. Thompson, W. R. Reynolds, H. H. Smith, Jack- 
son, Mich.; E, O, Grosvenor, Jonesville, Mich. 

General Passenger & Ticket Agents’ Association.—At the an- 
nual meeting in Louisville, Ky., last week the following offi- 
cers were chosen for the ensuing year: President, ©. P. A € 
Louisville & Nashville & Great Southern; Vice-President, H, C 
Wentworth, Michigan Central; Secretary, Samuel Powell, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy; Executive Committee, Ww. L. O- 

en, Pittsburg, Cincinnati & St. Louis; E. St. John, Chicago, 
Rock Island & ‘acific; C. K. Lord, St. Louis, Kansas & North- 
ern. 


Ohio & Toledo.—At the annual meeting in Carrollton, O., re- 
cently, the following directors were c mn: A, R. Arter, D. 
Eckley, £. R. Eckley, 8. Hawley, E. McGuire, J. B. Ritchey, 
W. ©. Scott. ‘The board elected E. R. Eckley President; Stan- 
ton Weaver, Secretary and Treasurer; H. Bidler, Auditor, H. 
E. Johnson, Superintendent. Mr. Johnson was recently con- 
nected with the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern. 

ppsiaih Gepertesentent, veheving Freshen Alisa, whe bes 
appoin relieving en en, who has 
for some time performed the duties of that office. Mr. Kelsey 
formerly held the same position. 

Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapols.—Mr,. J. D, McIiwain 
has appointed Assistant to Master Mechanic Wells, and 
will have charge of the car department. Mr. McIlwain was 
formerly Master Car Builder of the Lake Shore & Tuscarawas 
Valley road, and has lately resided in Denison, Tex. 


. PERSONAL. 


—It is said that Mr. Isaac D. Barton has r ed his posi- 
tion as General Superintendent of the Flushing, North Shore & 
Central Railroad. 

—Mr. yy! Tyson, formerly Master of Mach: of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, for several years in charge of the Baltimore 
street railroads, for a time Fourth Vice-President of the Erie, 
and more recently Receiver of the Chesapeake & Ohio, bas 
been apmaiates United States Shipping Commissioner for the 
port timore. 


embodies the law of June 27, which provided that mer- 
ehandise in cars, sealed and manifested by an American Consul 
in Canada, should on without inspection to the port of 
destination in the Lnited States, for payment of duty or ware- 
housing. The construction placed on this law by the Treasury 
Department bas limited its application to destined for 
consumption or re-distribution in the Uni States. Senator 
Morrill (Maine) last year endeavored to secure a broader cun- 
struction by the department, which should allow merchandise 
intended for exportation from Portland and o her Atlantic cit- 
ies to come through at Island Pond, Buffalo, Sus; on Bridge, 
and other frontier ports of entry, under seal, without ge 
for inspection and entry, but the tion of the cus- 
toms officers, based on considerations of their fees, &c., pre- 
vailed so as to continue the unnecessary dela and NsEB 
then complained of. It has been shown by official r that 
the inspection at places like Island Pond is only pominal, as 
there are no adequate facilities for unloading or storing the 
merchandise, but a serious detention is caused by yd oy “ws 
ractice, and in the case of — oil, etc., the joading 
e. 


volves great danger from 








General Mailroad Mews. 





“ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


United New Jersey.—' he New Jersey Legislature met in t 
convention, Feb. 9, and re-elected Charles A. Butts, of Burling- 
ton State director for the ensuing year. 


West Jersey.—At the annual meeting in Camden, N. J., Feb. 
8, the followin directors were chosen : Thomas Jones Yorke, 
Thomas H. mdley, Alexander G. Cattell, Camden, N. J. 
Samuel A. Whitney, Glassboro, N. J.; Charles E. Elmer, Salem 
N. J.; Lewis Mulford, Millville, N. J.; John M. Moore, Olayton, 
N. J.; Coleman F, Leaming, Cape vy Court House, N. J.; J. 
x4. DuBarry, Harris , Pa.; Josiah Strickland Kneass, 
George B. Roberts, e Wood, . The new 
@irectors are Messrs, Cattell and DuBarry, M 0 replace A. W. 

















regarded as the n ocess t h which th . | Markley, deceased, and 8. M. Felton. board 2 ee ee ee 
ples are worked oul, upon’ fates the better ejetein of the future re B. Roberts Presiuent; A. J. tt, Vice-President, TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 
will be founded, Wm. Taylor Secretary and Treasurer. Preight i 

Sommeenanae = Atlantic & Lake Erve.—At the annual meeting in Lancaster, reight Rates ward, 


O., Feb. 9, the following directors were chosen : Thos, - 
Lancaster, 0.; F. O. ville, O.; W. C. Lemer 
Bucyrus, 0.; F. M. Miles, Millville, 0.; H. P. Piatt, Toledo, O.; 
V. B. Pratt, New York. The board elected Ewing Presi- 
dent; F. O. Marsh, Vice-President; W. C. Jones, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

Schuylkill Navigatun .—At the annual meeting in 
Philadelphia, Feb. 8 tredotick Fraley was chosen President, 
with the following directors: John N. Hu’ Charles W 


The Atlanta (Ga.) Herald of Feb. 10 says: “‘ Yesterday Col. 
Fink announced officially that on account of contracts made 
by the Central road with parties in Selma, the Virginia & Ten- 
nessee Air Line had been forced to cut rates, to meet the 
troubles arising from this action the following rates were is- 
sued for the guidance of lines in association: 

“From Boston, New Yor! mye ot and Baltimore to 
Atlanta, Augusta, Macon, Selma and Montgomery: 


Transportation in Congress. 


ty the Senate, on the 9th, Mr. Kelly, of Oregon, called up the 

ill to extend the time for compen the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, to which the Committee on had reported 
smendments extending the time eight instead of ten years, and 
mening the bill apply to the line through the Columbia Se A 
and not to the p loop line from Lake Pend d 


® the Cascade Mountains to Sound. * | ist class, per 100 Ibs ‘aan «= Sapam. 

Mr. Sargent moved to recommit that an amendment might | Wharton, Geo. Brooks, Charles Baber, Michael Ward, ©. d'In- | Dit “iiss: Por UD lDt-o--+-----000s 20020200" — 
be framed to protect settlers on the granted lands. villiers. The board elected Richard Wilkins Secretary and | os RE 635, oka! ae x) 55 110 
The bill was then laid over. ‘ : | Treasurer. 4th “ eat ewe bo 90 
iscussion on the above bill was resumed on the 10th. The Detten, Cees & .—At the annual , Feb. 8, | 5th “ MO neeeeeeee roecccesecesees 6 4 

amendment moved by Mr. Sargent, of California, was adopted, | the number of directors was from twelve to sestoen, as A RAP epee ne age tot og rae wy ; 
s fallows: : and the yo were chosen: L Nichols, Nathanie “ Our merchants can at a glance appreciate the immense re- 
That this extension is granted upon the express condition | Thayer, Cyrus Yale, Wm. D. Peck, Bliss, George A, ' duction, and they will no doubt be as much surprised that this 
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preak-down should have resulted from ibes action of the Central 


(which has been as the creator of the association) as 
they are gratified it has occurred. The ‘association,’ or 
ett, ae sania: St mee, called, wae ay geod Sonn Se 


‘adley as as the Central got the 
Seigikea that bn Glee tout Ge week rates and up went 
the pool.” 
Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods have been reported as follows : 
Year ending Sept, 30: 
































1874-75. 1873-4. Inc. or Dec, P. c. 
Buffalo, New York & 
Philade! esesee $673,222 $580,666 Inc.. $92,556 15.9 
Expomees........++++ 436,074 376,971 Inc.. 59,108 «15.7 
Net seseecee §237,148 $203,695 Inc,, $33,453 16.4 
6 per mile.. 5,564 4,799 Inc.. 165 15.9 
Per cent, of expenses 64.77 64,92 Dec., 016 02 
Pear ending Dec. 31: 
Jantic & Gulf $015,570 $1 $32156 Dec $66,386 64 
Atlantic & Gulf ....... ,082, ta 
eeeees 638,942 732,061 Dec.. 93,119 12.7 
Net ecarnings........ $326,928 $300,195 Inc.. $26,733 8.2 
per mile... 2,792 2,983 Dec.. 191 = 6.4 
Per cent. of expenses, 66.15 W.92 Dec.. 4.17 6.7 
Louisville, Cin. & Lex 
ington..... coevseeee 1,133,952 1,121 298 Inc.. 12,654 1.1 
Expenses.........+ ° 820,595 900,390 Dec., 79,705 89 
Net earnings ...... + $313,357 $220,908 Inc.. 92,449 41.9 
° 4,909 4,854 Inc.. 65 SOC«isC 
Per cent, of . 12.37 #023 Dec.. 7186 869.8 
i) +++ $3,365,897 $3,506,919 Dec.. $141,022 4.0 
vesee 9,228,484 2,438,133 Dec.. 209,649 8.2 
Net carnings........ $1,137,413 $1,068,786 Inc.. $68,627 6.4 
per mile.. 11,687 12,117 Dec.. 49% 864.0 
Per cent. of expens2t. 66.21 69.30 Dee.. 309 4.5 
Union Pacific.......... 11,998,832 10,559,88» Inc.. 1,433,052 13.6 
Expenses........-+.- 4,982,048 4,652,315 Inc.. 329,733 7.1 
Net earnings........ $7,011,784 $5,907,565 Inc..$1,104,219 18.7 
per eos 11 10,232 Ino.. 13.6 
Per cent of expenses 41,54 44.05 Dec,. 2.51 5.7 
West Jersey......+++++ 659,798 623,391 Inc,. 36,407 5.8 
sp co-cses.eece 367,510 437,691 Dec.. 70,181 16.0 
Not carnings........ $202,288 $185,100 Inc.. $106,588 67.4 
per mile.. 5,155 4,870 Inc.. 285 68 
Per cent. of expenses 55.70 10.21 Dec.. 1451 20.3 
Month of December : 
Great Western of Can- 
sevveeeecsereeeees $966,400 $374,000 Dec.. $7,000 2.0 
TTT CTT 285,000 815,500 Dec.. 30,500 9.7 
Not earnings.......- $81,400 $58,500 Inc.. $22,900 39.1 
Per cent, of exvenses. 11.18 84.36 Dec.. 6.68 7.8 
Houston & Texas Cen- 
CrAL. cc ce soccee vee 401,502 917,657 Inc.. 83,935 26.4 
Expenses... ..s+eeeee 184,377 157,785 Inc.. 26,573 16.9 
enconatia., «><: ° $217,216 $160,872 Inc.. $57,343 36.0 
Per cent. of expenses, 45.91 49.66 Dec.. 3.15 15 
Louisville, Cin. & Lex- 
Benccescccerree eee ompege. eaneee. ageece seals 
oop e..0neeces Sn: pieces atee aaa 
Net earnings........ $33,504 bpediee eatas 
Per cent, of expenses. 66.04 =... bee 
Month of January : 1876. 1875. 
Central Pacific......... $961,000 $963,938 Dec, $2,938 03 
Ch . Milwaukee & 
8t. EET 527,000 466,101 Inc.. 60,899 «13.1 
Cin., Latayette & - 
CBBOr sss ererscvsrsers 92,256 33,790 Dec.. 1,634 3=— 4.5 
Denver & Rio Grande,. 33,562 20,801 Inc... 12,761 614 
Central........ 588,447 697,222 Dec.. 8,775 «15 
Bloom., & 
133,386 116,542 Inc.. 16,844 14.5 
208,039 162,737 Inc.. 46, 27.8 
0 167,256 152,805 Inc.. 14,451 9.5 
Michigan Central...... 518,567 600,902 Inc.. 17,665 3.5 
TOXAS....55 sevseeces 256,459 198,100 Ino,. 5°,359 29.5 
eves 315,795 251,396 Inc.: 64,399 25.6 
Terre 
. 39,313 67,201 Dec.. 17,888 31.3 
St. Louis, Iron Mt, & 
Gouthern......++++++ 952,200 250,789 Inc.. 01,411 40.4 
St. Louis, Kan. City 
& Northern,........+ 246,535 208,088 Inc.. 38,447 18.5 
Toledo, Peoria & War- 
BOW. vec cccvcccvcccces 99,208 71,487 Inc.. 27771 38.9 
First week in February: 
, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul......secrees $116,000 $70,700 Inc.. $45,300 64.1 
uri, 
TOXAB....screeeeseees 53,960 53,806 Ino., 15 (0.3 
Week ending Jan. 21: 
Great Western......... £15,719 £14,642 Inc.. £1,017 74 
Week ending Jan, 22: 
Grand Trunk.......... | ,£37,000 £32,800 Inc.. £4,200 12.8 


Central Pacific earnings are compared with 1874 as follows: 


1876. 1874, Increase. P.c 
Month of January: $961,000 $848,558 $112,442 «13.8 
Ooal Movement. 
The anthracite uction for the week ending Feb. 5 was: 
i“ ee 5, 250,771 tons ; increase, 35,616 tons, or 
e cen! 


Bituminous and semi-bituminous tonnages for the month 
ending Jan, 28 are reported as follows $ ° 








East Broad Top ir 

5,775 

te & Snow Shoe R +» 3,710 

Pennsylvania . + 15,859 
“ ++ 29,17 

Southwest Pennsylvania |] oe 5633 

Penn and Westmoreland gas coal................+ sons 54,046 





Coke, Pennsylvania Railroad and branches...........,........ 58, 


Mr. R. G. Moulton, General Agent of the combined nthra- 
= coal companies, furnishes the following Galctnens for 


Shipments to Shipments to 
foterlon . 








competitive Total 
points. \° shipments 
Philadelphia & Reading.... 2,999,343 1,785,160 184,504 
Del. & Hudson Canal,..... 1,484,141 1,642,117 3,026,258 
Valley... ....+05++++ 2,070,545 »231,496 3,302,042 
Central of New Jorsey,..... 1,383,648 277,986 2,661,635 
Del, Lacka. & Western.... 1,620,815 1,318,833 2,939,648 
Pennsylvania CoalCo...... 184,458 1,183,749 1,368,207 
Totals. .......0++0++++ 9,742,960 8,339,341 18,082,294 


‘ The jaa nipenet eas T0e to were on nt eawng a 
ecrease or 2.9 per cen ‘ee CoM- 
ani the Heading, the Lehigh Valie and the New J 
Bentral showed a decrease, rey Saeo an Pine cwe act 
Mi . 

of the t. its of the lines | from 
the lamer Siemans at gen, held in Chi tue 10 it 
was resolved that rates on lumber and grain from Springfield, 





O., and Dayton to Washington and Wilmington, O., added to 
the rates to Springfield and Dayton from Toledo, Sandusky and 
Detroit and points in Michigan governed by those rates, shall 
be the same as by Junction City ; that lumber or timber of ex- 
tra lengths, requiring more than one car to transport it be 
charged a minimum of 20,000 pounds for each car used ; that 
roads leading from Chicago shall not reduce their rates on lum- 
ber, as per tariff of Jan. 17, unless by agreement with the lines 
from Lake Erie ports. 
The meeting adjourned to meet in Cincinnati, March 9. 


Chicago Live Stock Rates. 


The following rates per 100 lbs. went into effect recently on 
stock shipped from Chicago: 


Chicago to— Cents per 100 Ibs. 
TEs cco26 prrtess.cedanesccd cacmenkpaeiebieninwos’dgchets 60 
RN cas nadcsc ee ethan senaciknsaaesadeneeteareabeeendh saages 52 
TT 1 stn o6 ohedthseassnabaananegescebsncn sesh hes tneth seen 
Buffalo, Suspension Bridge, or Pittaburgh............++e+e++eee0+ 32 
PSG ae Tee thet dd codep vcdapes sesh ebehb ct Gbeese te saccvovess 50 
SO a oc Fieve dab cls scci Vi cecubs eobsSVOUNE Ve ocbeccevesee vooved 30 
MNO 500100600045 08 200 pbd ee bibsec ce UETEGe vce sbbeb bebe vvecseed 20 


Freight Rates Eastward. 
A meeting of general freight agents was heldin Chicago, 
Feb. 11, the companies represented bei the Pennsylvania 
Company, the Pitisburgh, Cincinnati & St. , the Michigan 
Central, the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, the Chicago & 
Alton, the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw, the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
Vandalia Line, the Indianapolis & St. Louis, the Toledo, Wabash 
& Western, the Ohio & Mississippi, the [linois Central, the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, fre Cleveland, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati & Indianapolis, and the Indianapolis, Bloomington & 
Western. The following schedule of rates was adopted, to take 

effect Feb. 15: 
Boston. 


New York. Philadelp’a. Baltimore. 
4th 4th 4th 4th 








From class. Gr’n, class. Gr’n. class, Gr'n. class, Gr’n. 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Chicago and StateLine.55 50 60 45 43% 39 40 36 
Es 006 hebnnce et 63 s«BT 568 62ti«éSD 47 50 45 
Indianapolis........... 50 46 45 41 40 36 8T 34 
Cincinnati ............ 47 42% 42 87% 37 824% 32 28% 
Louisville ............- 54 ée 49 6s 44 oe 39 oe 
Peoria, Pekin & Hav’na.60 55 55 50 50 455g 49 444 
Burlington and Keok’k 65 60 60 55 55 51 53% 49 
Quincy, Hannibal and 
Louieians........+++. t7 61 62 56 57 52 56 50 
Davenport and Rock 
Sues aatensdeksass¢ 6 ss ww 4 S&S SO 6&8 48 
Springfield, Decatur, 
Lacon, Delav’n, Bl’m- 
ington, Minier, Mas’n 
City, Gibson, Jack- 
sonville, Chapin, Tc- 
loma, Gibson, Clin- 
ton, Ill., Paxton, 
Hoopston, Farmer 
City, Bement, Pu- 
laski, Taylorsville and 
Bushnell.............65 60 60 55 55 51 53% 49 
town.... . 64 68 88 688A 51 46 
Champaign... vee 64 59 59 54 54 50 523, 48 
Danville, Il.,.......... 60 56 55 61 50 46 47 44 
St. Joseph, Atchison, 
Leavenw’rth & Kans’s 
Caccdacatessoomens 18 70 23 6 68 60 65 58 


It was resolved that freight from local non-competitive 
points shall pay the agreed through rates from the points at 
which it leaves the line on which it originates; that the lines 
west of the Mississippi be apprised of this action at once, and 
eoqperes to make corresponding rates from Mississippi points 
to the East at the same time; in the event of their neglect or 
refusal to adopt the rates named, the agreed rates on Missis- 
sippi River points shall apply on business from all points west 
OF ' he river, 


A committee was appointed to notify the lines west of the 
Mississippi. Resolutions were passed asking the co-operation 
of the managers of the trunk lines, and the meeting adjourned, 
snbject to the call of the Chairman, Mr. James Smith, of the 
Chicago & Alton. 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 





Shetucket River Bridge, Norwich & Worcester Railroad. 


After examination of the competitive plans and strain sheets 
submitted by various bridge companies, under the very rigid 
specifications sent out for this bridge, the design of the Key- 
stone Bridge Company was selected as best fulfilling all the 
conditions, and the contract was awarded them for the sum of 
bar ner pegente only atter the bridge shall have successfully 
withstood the spoeinen testa, and a further use of the bridge 
for 15 days, without developing any defects, 

The tests were made on Jan. 19, under direction of J. R. 
Jones, Engineer of the Keystone Bridge Company, with the 
following results : 

Length of span, 15 panels, 15 ft. 6in. each, making 294 ft. 
from center to cente. of end pins. Height of double intersec- 
tion truss, 31,2 ft, center to center of chords. First test with 
two engines and tenders coupled, weighing 51 tons each, on 
middle of span. Center deflection, 0.6 inch. ; camber restored 
after removal of load. Second test with two engines and tenders 
in middle of a train of loaded coal cars. The engines at middle 
of svan, balance of span covered with loaded coal cars, load sta- 
tionary ; center deflection 1,08 inches ; camber restored. 

Third test with two engines in middle of train running at 
high speed, center deflection 1.2 inches. Camber fully restored 
on removal of load. 

Weight of engines and loaded cars, 200 tons ; span, 234 ft. ; 
maximum center deflection, 1-2340 of span ; limit of deflection 
allowed by specifications, 1-1200 of span. 


Proposals for Iron. 
Major D. W. Flagler will receive at the Rock Island Arsenal, 
Rock Island, Ill., sealed Bo oes for 30,000 Ibs. 12-inch 


wrought-iron I beams ; 85, 7-inch wrought-iron deck 
beams ; 105,000 Ibs. 4-inch wrought-iron I beams ; 20,000 Ibs. 


—— | T iron from a4 by 8% inch to 2% by 5% inch ; 56,000 Ibs. 


round bar iron from % inch to 244 inches diameter, and 38,000 
lbs. flat and square bar iron, various sizes. 

The name or place of manufacture of the iron must be stated. 
The beams will be subject to inspection and test, and will be 
required to possess the stiffness and strength indicated in the 
published charts of the manufacturer, 

The flat and round iron is required to be of the best quality, 
highly refined iron, to give an ultimate tensile strength of not 
les than 54,000 lbs. per square inch, and to bear a tensile strain 
of 22,0..0 Ibs. per square inch, without permanent set, and will 
be npnenly posted 94 ~ , pas by Bending, welding, etc. 

r any other than the hi i i 
Re 5 pols ase 9 gh grade of iron required will 

Proposals should be indorsed “ Proporals for Iron,” and will 
be opened at 10 a. m., March 10, 1876. 
m4 ee information can be obtained from Major Flagler, 

e. 


Railroad Manufactures. 


The Schenectady (N. Y.) Locomotive Works h ived 
order from the Central Pacific Company for a sanber "of on 
gines, and have increased the working torce. 





The Erie car shops at Elmira, N. Y. - 
er cars, of which a number a to be pee» any teh wean 
ion for the passenger travel of next summer. 





The rolling mill, nail factory, blast furnace and ore lands of 
the Hollidaysburg & — Iron Works, formerly known as the 
Juniata Iron Compuny, located at Hollidaysburg, Blair Coun- 
ty, Pa., are offered for sale separately or as a whole. If not 
sold sooner, the prcoerty will be offered at public sale in Hol- 
lidaysburg, March 15. 

The Passaic Rolling Mills at Paterson, N. J., are running 
with a full force. 

Mr. ©. V. N. Kittredge, long of the firm of Kittredge & 
Smith, bridge-builders, b a ber of the board of 
trustees of the Kellogg Bridge Company, of Buffalo, last May 
and at the recent annual meeting was chosen Secretary aud 
Treasurer of the company. 

The car shops of Gilbert, Bush & Co., at Green Island, N. Y. 
are running full time with 350 men. They have orders on hand 
for the New York Elevated Railroad, the Wagner Sleeping Car 
Company, and a railroad in Chili, South America. 


A Deceived Conductor. 

The Easton (Pa.) ress is responsible for the following: 

It happened the other day on the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
The train had just left Easton and the conductor was making 
his first round, when he observed a small white dog with a 
bushy tail and bright black eyes sitting cosily on the seat be- 
side a ae lady so handsome that it made his heart roll over 
like a lopsided pumpkin. But duty was duty, and he remarked 
in his most deprecatory manner: 

“*T’m very sorry, madam, but it’s egainst the rules to have 
dogs in the passenger cars.” 

“Oh! my, is that so?” and she turned up two lovely brown 
eyes at him beseechingl ° 

“What in the world willl do? I can’t throw him away. 
He’s a Christmas present from my aunt.” 

‘ By no means, miss. We'll put him in a baggage car, and 
he'll be just as happy as a robin in Spring.” . 

‘* What! put my nice white dog in a nasty, stuffy, dirty bag- 
gage car ” . 

“T’m awfully sorry, miss, I do assure you, but the rules of 
this company are as inflexible as the laws of the Medes and 
them other fellows, you know. He shall have my overcoat to 
lie on, and the brakeman shall give him grub and wa er every 
time he opens his mouth,” 

“TI just think it’s awful mean, so I do; and I know somebody 
will steal it, so they will.” and she showed a half-motion to cry 
that nearly broke the conductor’s heart; but he was firm, and 
sang out to the brakeman, who was playing a solo on the stove: 

“Here, Andy, take this dog over into the baggage car, and 
tell ’em to take just the best kind of care of him. 

The young lady pouted, but the brakeman reached over and 
picked the canine up as tenderly as though it was a two-weeke’ 
old baby, but as he did so a strange expression came over his 
face, like a wave of cramp colic, and he said hastily to the con- 





ductor— 
* Here, re just hold him a minute till I put this poker 
away,” and he trotted out at the car door and held on to the 


brake-wheel, shaking like a man with ague. 

The conductor no sooner had his hands on the dog than he 
looked around for a hole to fall through. 

“* Wh-wh-why, this is a worsted dog.” 
ee. ran sir,” said the little miss,demurely. ‘‘ Didn’t you know 

at " 

“No, I’m most awful sorry to say I didn’t know that,” and 
he laid the Christmas dog down in the owner’s lap, and walked 
out on the platform, where he stood half an Lour in the cold, 
trying to think of » hymn tune to suit the worst sold man on 
the Lehigh Valley road. 

Passing the Family. 
— Aurora, (Ill.) Beacon says, speaking of a certain railroad 
officer: 

“ Speaking of Cross, reminds us that when he first removed 
to Riverside numerous Irish women and colored men were em- 
poyed in the work of house-cleaning and they were sent to and 

rom the city day by day on Mr. C.’s family pass. One day this 
pees was presented to Hi. Evans by a charming young lady. 

e affable conductor inquired, ‘Are you a member of . 
Crosse’ family ?” 

‘** Yes sir,’ was the reply, accompanied by a winning smile. 

***Singular,’ muttered Hi., ‘Thave seen this a several 
times, but supposed Mr. C.’s family were all Irish |’ 

“The young lady’s eyes flashed fire, andin a thoughtful mood 
Evans resumed his call for ‘Tickets!’ 

‘Next day Sam Crance was in charge of the train which con- 
are young lady to the city, and the same pass was pre- 
sented. 

*** Are you a member of Mr. Cross’ family?’ asked the con- 
ductor, 

“*T am, sir,’ said the lady, in an irritated tone, ‘I have the 
honor of being his daughter.’ 

**Sam looked suspicious, but finally remarked: 

** You will excuse me for being so particular, but our orders 
are imperative. This pass has been presented to me several 
times of late, and I—was—under—ths—impression that Mr. 
Cross was a colored man!’ 

“* The flush of indignation which overspread the countenance 
of the lady was more convincing than argument, and Sam 
abandoned his investigations. 

‘“‘Of course Miss C. related the occurrence to her father, and 
his rage knew no bounds. He registered a solemn vow to kill 
every conductor on the line, but what he would have satisfac- 
tion. Several weeks elapsed before he discovered the offendin; 
ones, and by that time his feelings were considerably mollifi 
and both Hi. and Sam still live.” 


A Rich Engineman. 

The Jersey City Argus says: ‘Lloyd Clark,an engineer on 
the Long Branch Division of the Central Railroad, is probably 
the richest man holding such a position in the country. For 
several years he ran an engine on the Central Pacific road, dur- 
ing which time, becoming seized with the speculative fever, he 
launched out, buying and selling gold and stocks, always with 
success, until at the end of five years he came east, the owner 
of between $75,000 and $100, He established himself in 
New York with a view of living in a manner consistent with his 
means, but such a life.was too irksome, and after several at- 
tempts he pete up the experiment, and securing a position on 
the Central went to work at his favorite business. Mr. Clark 
is one of seven brothers, all of whom are railroad engineers in 
different parte of the world.” 


Bessemer Steel Production. 
A yearly trade report issued by Wm. Bird & Co., of ‘London, 
Says: 


ys: 

“While other branches of the iron and steel trade have been 
great sufferers from the absence of large buyers, Bessemer 
steel has attracted increased attention. © power of supply 
of this article from Great Britain, the United States, France, 
Belgium, Germany and Austria, far exceeds the immediate re- 
quirements of the world, greatly as these have recently ex- 
— the annual powers of production being about 24% mil- 

ion tons against a rn ey of but at present 500,000 to 
600,000. tons per annum. e difference between Bessemer 
steel and iron rails, which was in England about £3, is now re- 
duced to about £2 per ton, but abroad it is less; and quite 
recently, in a Continental tender, we find that option of choice 
between iron rails with four years’ guarantee, and steel rails 
with ten years’ guarantee, was given with a difference of only 
3s. per ton. This, we should think, must hinder any great 1m- 
provement for the present in the iron rail trade, which, from 
its large requirements of raw materials, has been the buckbone 
of our trade. Another reason which muilitates against the iron 
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rail is the discovery by which, by the aid of ferro-manganeso,| other matters He gave in full the history of that road and its | stock, the net frem lands and stumpage to be 
old thon Falls con So washed up Site SESS aeeene © a less | lease to the Boston & Albany, and set its absolute neces- | at the of each year (provided the same toa 
cost than by the employment of hematite pig iron, and at a | sity in order to prevent a diversion of traffic to other lines. | least $10,000), to the purchase of the tg 
time when disused iron rails threatened to become a drug such | The Ware River road is capable ofa considerable ge po stock  dnenevh bah market, to 
a discovery is most welcome. ompasiedy mt oe way of a profitable traffic in milk dairy | advertisements in the. newspapers of 

on 


No Railroad ould Ohoat He. Baia Rees M np res aeons) Beka | Senge heh sna iis seen Pier 


dra to 

She came from South Bend, and when she got off the train | range the whole mavne od he would take preciesly the a Tie preferred stock to be receiv 

she discovered that her big satchel hadn’t come along with the | same action as he had done e that he might wish to fix ' first-mortgage bonds now are. 

baggage. She flonrished her check under the mas- | the maximum rental at 6 instead of 7 per cent. on the stock. 6. The common stock to be issued in shares of $100 each, to 

ter’s nose and she loudly demanded “ that satch-eel,” and after! As to the construction account, the expansion has been less | the holders of income bonds, no’ certificates of indebted- 

a long hunt, he was forced to say: than that of other ines leading into Boston. The charge to | ness, book accounts, and floating debt, for the amount of their 
“Madam, there is some mistake. I’m very sorry, but the | construction of the excess of cust of steel over iron 8 is supooire claims and accrued interest, to January 1, 1876, and 

e 


satchel 1s sure to come on the next train.” founded in reason and is the ice of many well-managed holders of the present common stock, at the rate of one 
“ Do you s’pose I’m going to wait around here till to-mor- nies. The only absolu un table e ture in 


com 
row?” she indignantly responded, pushing the check under | this line has been the work on the oth Boston Flats, which 
bis eyes. was undertaken at the urgent instance of the Commonwealth 

‘* You can go on and we'll forward it, madam.” and the city of Boston. 

“ I'd look purty going on and leaving that satchel to foller,” |} As to the charges made ie alle Kimball of selling gravel 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ Every dud I’ve got in the world — these | to the road while a State , they are absolutely untrue. 
on my back, are in it, and I’m going to have ’em or road | Mr. Kimball merely loaned money on the lands. A track was 
will get sued !” built to the gravel pit, as it would have been built to any other. 

He made another search, failed to find it, and said: This track cost $118,901 and in two years the rent paid for its 

* Tt must have been left, but it’s sure to come.” . use by contractors amounted to $112,871. company. 

‘* Where’s the boss of this road?” she demanded, waving the | The statement was so full and satisfactory that no further in-| 9. No mortgage to be speed on the y without the 
check around. “I’m going to see if I am to be defrauded of a | vestigation on the part of the stockholders was ordered, and | written consent of the holders of not Jess than two-thirds of 


satchel chuck full of as g' clothes as any woman of my age/| the old board was re-elected by nearly a unanimous vote. A | the preferred stock then outstanding, and one-half of the com- 
iu Indiana ever put on! resolution was that hereafter should 


only be 
The man pointed down the depot, and she walked up to the | issued for a consideration, and that a revord should be Key t of 
ticket office and called at the agent: all passes and a report thereof be made to the stockholders 








































































share of new stock for twenty of old. 

7. The holders of the new common stock to be entitled to 
dividends out of the balance of the net earnings of the rail- 
road, but not exceeding six per cent. in any one year after the 
payment of seven per cent. on the then ou Sontag preferred 


stock; any surplus of net earnings to be used in purchase of 
Seolesred stock. Bi 


8. Each share of preferred stock, and e three shares of 
common stock, to be entitled to one vote at ail meetings of the 


} Pacific Railroad Company, for one-half of the railroad between 
‘See here, mister, I want forty dollars or my satchel !” annually. the Northern Pacific Junction and Duluth, shall be confirmed 
“*T don’t know anything about your satchel,” he replied. The majority of the State directors have made a poy ap upon the payment or surrender of the notes given that compa- 
vs se — eh r — said, throwing down the big brass pores highly of the management and condition of the ny for interest paid by them, and the further payment by them 

check. ‘ What’s that?” - 


tis signed by Charles L. Wood, Louis R. Norton, John Cum- 
oe check, meta. saciluuel bn osnenie isles te mings and (with some qualifications) J. H. Chadwick. 

* Yes, a check for my satchel, and now the satchel can 4 Ja iiy 
found!’ It’s probably bin stolen, but I know everything in it. | The General Passenger and Ticket Agents’ Association. 
‘There was three chemises with ruffles around the top; onenew} ‘This Association held its semi-annual meeting fn Louisville, 
night-gown; two pair of stockings, darned in the heels; one | beginning Feb. 9, and continuing four days. The Committee 
gray dress, which cost twenty-eight cents a yard in South | oy Centennial Rates presented a rt recommending that 
Bend; another night-gown, torn on the back; two check ——” | the basis of the rates for the Centenmal Exposition be as fol- 

“Tt was detained, and will be here on the next train,” he in-|jows: Firet—Round-trip tickets to New York, good for 30 days, 
t erupted. é may be sold from Detrolt, Toledo, Cleveland, Crestline, Colum- 

* But I’m bound for Oswego, and I don’t care for any of your | bus Cincinnati and at any points west thereof in territories east 
next trains,” she os pe . of Omaha, and at competitive points south of the Ohio River, 

“ Well, you'll have to see some one else; I have nothing to do | 91 9 reduction of 25 per cent, from convention rates. Second— 
a | the baggage.’ one else, young man! I'll see the man who Round-trip tickets to Philadel Vig for 30 day pr be 
bosses the road, and I'll have my satchel or pay for it, or Pll sold from Detroit, Toledo, eveland, Orestline, a wet 


the balance cf the consideration, according to the terms of 
said deed, or upon such terms as be agreed upon by the 
committee of the board of directors of the new company. 

11. The expenses of the sale and reorganization, and the 
claims of all persons for 1. bor and material furnished the com- 
pany within six months previous to the transfer to the new 
organization, shall be considered prior liens upon the property 
and be first paid from the receipts of the com ny. 

12. The agreement with the Northwestern Equipment Trust, 
of Philadelphia, for the use of locomotives and cars, by which 
the company becomes the owners of the equipment under the 
conditions: therein named, shall be continued and carried out 
by the new organization. 

13. The lease of the Stillwater and St. Paul railroad, at an 
annual rental of $20.000 in currency, shall be continued and 


j pate Cincinnati and points west thereof in territories confirmed; the certificates given for the funded coupons to be 
have the whole crowd of you put in jail!” . east of Omaha and at the competitive points | paid preferred stock. 
Turning away she caught sight of a policeman, and said: east of the Ohio River at $1 less than round-| 14. The branch railroad from N. P. Junction to Knife Falls 


“Be you a police ?” 


trip rates to New York. Third—Round-trip tickets to Phila- | ™ay be built by the new company from the first net receipts of 
* Yes m. megane defy hia, via New York, good for 30 days, Tay be sold from | the railroad; but the amounts so appropriated shall be divided 
* ve, oo I want this railroad arrested! They've stolen | Hetroit; Cleveland, Toledo, Crestline, Columbus, Cincinnati, |®mong the preferred stockholders from the first jus re- 
my satchel !” ’ ’ 


ceipts of the railroad, after paying seven per cent. divi in 
in keg year on the preferred stock, 


Alabama & Ohattanooga. 


The new trustees are now in full possession. Colonel Ball, 
the new General Superintendent, is making a careful examina- 
tion of the property with a view of determining what is needed 
to put it in fee condition. It is understood that the new 
owners are willing to spend sufficient to put the road in repair 


; ‘ ™ . and all points west thereof in territories east of Omaha, and at 
_ Oh, I guess you'll find it all right,” he replied. “ Baggage comnethive points south of the Ohio River, at $1 more than 
is frequently lost, but it turns up again. You have the ¢ eck round-trip rates to New York. Fourth—From territories cast 
all right? ar of Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Crestline, Columbus and Cincin- 
“Yes, and I can remember every article in it. There is ® | nati the basis of reduced rates and limit for round-trip tickets 
nightgown torn in the back; there is a bottle of hair revigora- | .4,91) be fixed by the trunk lines, and from competitive points 
tor that was never uncorked; there’s one new nightgown With | }.tween trunk lines in said territory to Philadelphia, via New 
a ruffle around the top; there’s two yards of flannel for my | york shail be $2more than rates to Philadelphia y direct short 
daughter’s es there’s a white envelope; there’s a bottle of lines. e 
goose oil; there’s—” 


“6 a it ” The report was adopted and the necessary resolutions pass- | nd provide needed equipment. : 
“pnd Te ba Pongal pee anterreges Sp sree, ed. The usual adjustment of regular rates was reported bya| A brief statement of the present condition of aftairs ma 
«Yes, or go and let them send it.” committee and adopted, no changes of importance serve to make matters plainer to those who have not follow 


“T vum if [ will!” she said, pushing the check into his car; made. 
“Tm going to have that satchel or the pay for it! Td look 
purty landing in Oswego with these old duds on, wouldn’t I?” 

* Well, I can’t help you.” y 

“Well, ’'ll help myself! The Wilkinsons never did let any 
one impose on ’em yet, and we shan’t ‘low it now ! 

She got a ay to show her upstairs to the general offices, and 
walking into the superintendent’ room, she asked: 

** Be you the boss of this road ?” 

“I’m the Superintendent,” he replied. 

we you see that check ?” 

“ es.” 

“Well, that’s my satchel check. The satchel hain’t here: 
it’s been stolen or lost. I want forty dollars right away.” 

“You'll have to see the baggage master, madam.” 

“Tl see nobody! That satchel’s been hooked as sure as 
you’re born, and I can identify it. I know everything in it. 
‘here was a night-gown, perfectly new, made of yard-wide 
goods; there was a bottle of hair refrigerator; there was a 
night-gown with a hole in the back ; there was a——” 

At this moment the baggage master came up and informed 
her that the lost satchel faa been found under a pile of trunks, 
and she arose and remarked : , 

“Well, that’s all mght. Looks to me as if there was a little 
suspicion here, but this railroad wants to understand that I can 
stic. up for my rights with anybody. I was bound to have that 
satchel or put the whole caboodle of ye where you couldn't 
break out.’ 

And parading up and down the depot, with the big satchel 
" ~¢ er arm, her eyes wore a Jook of proud triumph.— Detrot 

ree Press, 


the very intricate course of the long a The road was 
sold un:ler a decree of foreclornre and bid in by the trustees, 
under orders of Court, for $1,200 00, for the benefit of such of 
the first-mortgage bondholders as would come in and accept 
the bid by filing their bonds and overdue coupons in 
Court by Jan. 11, 1876. This was done by holders 
of over $3,500,000 bonds. The recent argument was 

























At the third day’s session Mr. Abbott of the Erie Railway 
announced to the convention of ticket agents that a 
model American railroad ticket office will be established 
on the Cent: nnial grounds at Philadelphia by the trunk 
_. rr Mn ne fy a in . = 

merica wi represen at this ce an ckets : - 
failure of the Ror‘ o ‘ld at mpera ren | tt, th, admit, crnin Goble contsctd 
It was resolved with but four dissenting voices that the issu-| 444 subject to the coste of court and the 1 ecoiver's nebte - 
ing of railroad tickets by any firms or ndividuals organized ? ed by the court to these bondholders and h 
foF the’ Purpose ‘of obtaining’ transportation ‘ator from rail-| "eS ADBFOved by the cone a atta a 
roads and issuing tickets in theirown name and operating them b fling {hae bonds and cou in Court by June 15 

enerally as a recognized transportation company will be no 1876. Only $1,200,000 in bonds and overdue coupons, or of 
fonger tolerated; also that the convention shall cancel existi er, will bave to be actuall lied in tof the bid 
arrangements between such firme or individuals and railroads een he hy used ion ovina the bidet be dk > 
represented in the ass»ciation of ticket agents. It is under-| 4. pondholders, and will stand as a debt against the State of 
oe —e resolutions refer to what are known as tourists’ Alabama as endorser. All the weft mores e bonds 

Poke GP ae . t nto Court, num ow w 

bm pemetens peaineae consisted of the election of officers ettitied to their pro rata of the $1,000,000 received 
end other routine business. from the State, as will also the residue of bonds and coupons 
Extensions of Mail Service. 


not consumed in paying the bid. The high-numbered 

that is to say, the bo numbered above 4,720 and known as 
Mail service has been ordered over the extension of the Si- | th 
ourney Branch of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific road, 


e fraudulent issue—are allowed as to the first mortgage, but, 
owing to the doubtful phraseology of the eement of settle. 

m Sigourney, Ia., to Oskaloosa, 25 miles, to begin Feb. 16. 
Erie. 


ment between the State Commissioners and the bondho! 4 
it is uncertain whether they will receive any part of the amount 

Receiver Jewett reports for December gross recepte from all 
soarces, includi $518 171.62 balance from November, amount- 


to be paid by the State. 
It is not yet determined what amount each bond will have to 
ing to $2,770,488.77, and $2,378,921.52 of expenditures, leaving « 
balance, Jan. 1, of $391,567.25. The receipts from transpo: 


be a for the expenses of the litigation, etc. Meantime, 
tion were $2,186,487 in 


bondholders ung © the purchase are expected to make a 
ecembher. - 
The aggregate amount of debt certificates and notes issued 


small cash deposit, to meet current expenss. 
by the iver has been $1,536,539. Of this amount there Albert. 

’ ‘ 7 maki ed in| The grading of this road is well advanced and the bridge 
all. f Ured in Deosssber. $116,010, making = 4 ed Ph work is also in quite a forward condition. The winter has been 
balance Jan. 1 was $144,035, the rest of the balance of $391,567.25 


unusually favorable for the work and there is little doubt that 
being represented by accounts and claims not yet audited. the line will be ready for the rails by midsummer. It is to Le 
Messrs. Fleming and Miller, the delegates from the Dun- 


about 35 miles long om the Intercolonial at Salisb , N. B., 
dee committee of bondholders, and also of the London com- | southeast by the A bert coal mines to Shepody Bay near Hope- 
mitzee of which Bir Edward Watkins is chairman, have arrived well. 
in New York, an a conference wi . Jewett. Lhey , 
purpose making a careful examination of the property for | Ontario Railroad Subsidies. 

themselves. The Ontario Government has divided the railroads which are 


There is some talk of a movement among the American ‘ the Province ri 
stockholders to resist a foreclosure, but it seems to have but . recsive subsidies from the Pro into four classer, as fo! 


it seems to have little foundation. Mr. Russell Sage is reported ale not before ai which includes the following : 
to have declared his opposition. Lake Birnooe Junction, 26% miles, at #2,000 per milo. 
. . evi ort 6, 22 miles, at $3, : 
Lake Superior & Mississippi. Cobourg, Peterboro & Marmora, 18 miles, at $2000 per mile. 
The plan for the reorganization as poe by the commit- $2,000 per mile. 
as 


Credit ny ( 80 miles, at “ 
tee and approved by the bondliolders follows : Port Dover &’Lake Huron, 25 miles, at $2,000 per mile. 


RAILROAD LAW. ‘ 











Liability as Oarrier of Animals. 

in Evans against the Fitchburg Company, in the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court, which was an action against a rail- 
road company to recover for injuries done by one of the plain- 
titt’s pair of horses to his mate, while being cerried by the de- 
fendants, the defendants requested a ruling that if they used due 
care and provided a suitable car, and the injuries were caused 
by the peculiar character and propensities of the horses, such 
a8 fright or bad temper, they were not liable; the judge refused 
this rmnling, but ruled that if the horse was injured by his mate 
in an outburst of viciousness, quite unusual in horses worked to- 
gether, the jury might find for the defendants. Held, that the 

efendants good ground of exception. 


Passenger Required to Show a Ticket. 
= the case of Townsend aginst the New York Central & 


n River, in the New York Court of Appeals, plaintiff pur- 
chased a ticket on defendant’s line from 8. to om and took 


” 
- 1, The trustees to te proceeding for foreclosure, and| Making a total of 166%% miles, and of $355,000 of aid. 
passage on a train which went only a partof the way. The Pate that o decr be ob-| 2, Lines to which aid hes already be 
conductor on the train teok up and sateed, the ticket, without eda es pred be a 4 the same, so a ee may be o 2. Lines to which a’ y been granted and which 


giving any check or other evidence of a right to a e on 
the next train. Plaintiff took the next train on t's 
line for R., and, when called on for bis ticket, informed the con- 
eed that the conductor of the previous train had retained it. 


are now to have additional assistance to the amount of $123,500, 
as follows: 

Victoria, 38 miles at $1,000 per mile. 

Montreal & City of Ottawa, 66 miles at $1,000 per mile. 


as possible. 
2. The committee of the bondholders to become the 
ers in trust for the parties uni in the purchase, and a new 
—— to be organized for the purpose of acquiring and 
D 


Iding the property. Midland, 14 at $1,750 per mile. 
f conductor thereupon demanded the fare, and, it | re a“ The capita stook of said new corporation to be divided| 3%. The third class consists of roads to which grants were for- 
used, ¢ ected the plaintiff. Held, (1) that even if plaintiff was into preferred and common stock. merly made, but which failed to comply with the terms. To 
justified in his re he could not recover ih, 


these new grants are made, as follows: 


4. —— stock to be issued in paid-up shares of $100 
hb Grand Junction, 45 miles at $1,000. The former grant was 


each to the Srvt-mortange bondholders, for the amount of 
their bonds and accrued interest to Jan. 1, 1876, which it is 
hereby agreed shall be liquidated at the rate of $1,200 for each 
$1,000 bond, and to ve dividends, payable semi-annually, 
on the first days of July and January of each year, equal 

the net income of the company from all sources, but said 
dividends not to exceed seven per cen . per annum, and to be 
made payable first out ot the net profits of the railroad, and in 
case of a ency therefrom a ndineeneapdes yee hy! “g wew af 
out of the net income from pay td oe lands. 
When not required to make up the dividends on the preferred 


exem mager, 
but (2) that plaintiff was not justified in such refusal ; the 
Spee ok a coe cee i mae wg 
ng him from s compliance wit e req ston & Pembroke, 16 miles at $3,750 per mile. The for- 
passengers to present a ticket or pay the fare. mer = nt was for $217,750, being $8,250 pel exile for 67 miles. 
4. This class includes entirely new lines, of which there is 
but one. 


Pacific Junction, 80 miles, at $8,000 per mile. 
The total amount granted toall the classes is $1,223,500 for 
4204 miles of road. 


Continued on Page 84. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Boston & Albany. tet 


4 the annual meeting in Boston, Feb. 9, Vice-President Lin- 
poln presented a long report on the Ware River lease and 
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THE SEVENTH MASSACHUSETTS REPORT. 


The seventh report of the Massachusetts Railroad Com- 
missioners contains a great deal of matter of general pub- 
lic interest, even the questions discussed concerning spe- 
cial Massachusetts railroad questions being for the most 
part of widespread application. The brief summary of the 
results of the year in construction and working occupies 
but little space. A discussion of accidents and their 
causes is extended to the accidents of the Unite] States, as 
reported in our monthly record, as well as to those of 
Massachusetts railroads, the more important of the latter 
being reported upon separately at some length, much as is 
done by the inspectors of the British Board of Trade. A 
chapter on ‘‘ Railroad Accounts and Returns” is certainly 
of as much importance out of Massachusetts as in it, and 
is likely, we suppose, to lead to some decided action in 
more States than one. A long discussion of the affairs of 
the unfortunate Eastern Railroad is not only appropriate 
to the time, but serves admirably to give point to the chap- 
ter on accounts and returns, There is an interesting dis- 
cussion on ‘‘ Workingmen’s Trains,” which exist now on 
three Boston railroads; and perhaps the most valuable of 
all is the closing section on ‘‘The Freight Competition of 
1875.” 

The record of the work of the year in Massachusetts 


(the year ending with September, 1875,) shows 47} iil s- 


of new railroad completed. The companies reporting to 
the Commission had 2,459} miles of road, in main line 
and branches, with 693} miles of sidings and 626 miles of 
sidings—3,788} miles of track; of this there were within 
the limits of Massachusetts 1,816 of main line and 
branches, 505 miles of sidings and 440 of double track— 
2,761} miles of track in all, which is at the rate of one 
mile of road (not track) to 429 square miles of territory 
and 909 iahabitants. The number of corporations was 63. 
The average cost of road and equipment was $64,657. 
The companies | ave outstanding $118,261,286 of stock 
and $53,355,053 1m funded and floating debts. There was 
an increase of 1 per cent. in the stock and of 9 per cent. 
in the debt during the year, amounting to 3.5 per cent. in 
the aggregate of stock and debts, the increase in length of 
road meanwhile having been 1.6 per cent. and in length of 
track 2.4 per cent. The earnings were on the average 
$13,251 per mile; 51 per cent. from passengers and 44 per 


cent. from freight—a proportion much like that 
of English railroads. The total earnings 5.9 per 
cent. less than the previous year, freight 
earnings having fallen off nearly 10 per cent. and 
passenger earnings 2.4 per cent. The working expenses 
were 70 per cent. of the receipts, and 4.1 per cent. less 
than the previous year, leaving average net earnings of 
$3,975 per mile of road against $4,425 in 1874. These net 
earnings were equivalent to 5.7 per cent. on the total 
capital invested, against 6.4 per cent. the previous year. 
Thirteen companies had no net mcome; twenty, with 
nearly 60 per cent. of the total capital, had from 5} to 11} 
per cent. income. Twenty-six of the 63 companies paid 
dividends on their stock, varying from 1 to 10 per cent., 
against 30 in 1874; 27, with $37,000,000 of stock, paid no 
dividend in 1875; less than 7 per cent. was paid by 13 
companies on $9,443,000; 7 to 10 per cent. by 13 com- 
panies on $68,959,000, and on $40,000,000 of this latter 10 


79 | per cent. was paid. The interest paid was at the rate of 
ro $1,282 per mile and the average rate of interest was about 


7 per cent. 


The work of the year was less than that of the previous 
year, though nearly the same effort was expended in per- 
forming it. That is, the train-mileage was nearly the same, 
there being an increase of but 0.1 per cent. There was an 
increase of 2.6 per cent. in passenger-train mileage, bal- 
anced ty a decrease of 1 per cent. in freight-train and 14 
per cent. in service-train mileage. Passenger traffic (the 
number carried one mile) fell off 3.9 per cent.; freight 
traffic 2.9 per cent. The absolute bulk of traffic for the 
two years was, per mile of road: 


1875, Decrease. P.c. 
Passenger mileage ..........++0000+ 281,770 906 908 16,262 856.8 
Tonnage mileage.........0-00+.000: 246, 730 236,126 10,604 4.5 


The average train-load was 64.5 passengers or 63 tons of 
freight in 1875, and 69 passengers or 64.2 tons of freight in 
1874. 

The average receipt per passenger per mile during the 
last year was 2.336 cents, and the average expense 1.709 
cents; the average receipt per ton per mile was 2.453 cents, 
the average expense 1.856 cents. The freight rates and 
expenses are larger than in most other thickly peopled 
States, and this is probably due largely to the small ave- 
rage loads and the short hauls incident to a manufactur- 
ing business. 

Steel rails formed 34 per cent. of the total track in.1875, 
against 29 per cent. in 1874, 156 miles of steel having 
been laid during the year. The increase in rolling stock 
was 1.55 per cent. in locon.otives, 5 per cent in passenger 
cars, and 5 per cent. in freight cars. Train-brakes are 
now applied to nine-tenths of all the passenger cas. 
‘There is one station for every 2.14 miles of road. Six 
passengers were injured, but none killed by causes beyond 
their own control during the year. 

The part of the report entitled ‘‘ Railroad Accounts and 
Returns” repeats the statement of last year that the re- 
turns made by the companies to the Commissioner are 
essentially untrustworthy, and must continue to be so 
until the companies are made to keep their books—not 
merely make their returns—on a uniform system. The 
adoption by each company of a system of its own, which 
moreover it may change from year to year to suit itself, or 
its managing officers, makes it impossible to say whether 
the same things are included under the same heads in the 
reports of different companies, or even whether the same 
things are included under the same heads in the reports of 
a single company for different years; and this makes it 
impossible to ascertain definitely the condition of any 
company’s affairs from its returns unless the examiner is 
familiar with the principles foHowed up in making up 
each special return. Some companies charge to construc- 
tion what others would put under working expenses, and 
thus very different statements of cost of road and net 
earnings are produced, and with perfect honesty of pur- 
pose misleading statements of condition may be rendered; 
while where there is any desire to deceive, the way is 
perfectly easy. The result is that a company on the verge 
of bankruptcy may be made to appear to be accumulating 
large profits, and the proprietors themselves and all in- 
tending purchasers of its securities are deceived by the 
only practical means available for forming a judgment of 
its value. The Commissioners illustrate the different 
metods of charging expenses by the varying cost per 
train-mile—reported for the last year at amounts varying 
from 60} cents on the Springfield, Athol & Northeastern 
Railroad to $1.41} on the Boston & Providence. Where 
what are properly construction expenses are charged to 
expense, the cost per train-mile is. unduly exaggerated; 
on the other hand, where what are properly working ex- 
penses are charged to construction, this cost is/ repoited 
too small. The average on six leading Massachusetts 
roads was $1.106, and it is notable that all those roads 
whieh report a much smaller expense are financially weak. 
We doubt whether the report takes sufficient account of 
the actual varying expense per train-mile; for instance, 
the average passenger train-load as reported for 16 roads 
varies from 20 to 94 persons, and the average freight 
train-load from % to 82 tons, and though 
the expenses by no means vary-with the loads, yet this 








and many other circumstances may cause the cost to vary 
Mill, the fact remains that the accounts as kept do permit 
enormous Variatiéns tmder the same circumstances, and 
do not necessarily give a key to the cost of the roads or 
the cost of working them. More glaring are the differ- 
ences in the reported cost of rolling stock. Some com- 
panies charge the cost of construction of new cars and 
engines to expenses, some the cost of renewing old ones to 
construction; the result is that the average cost of locomo 

tives appears from their returns to vary from $2,507 on 
the Boston & Providence to $12,565 on the New Haven & 
Northampton ; the cost of passenger cars from ninety-six 
dollars on the Fitchburg to $4,500 on the Eastern; and the 
cost of freight cars from $57 on the Norwich & Worcester 
to $868 on the New Haven & Northampton. Some com - 
panies keep no account of the free passes issued and the 
traveling done on them, thus reducing the total passenger 
mileage and increasing the average receipt per mile rc- 
turned in their reports. Bad debts, discounts, interest 
and unusual losses are sometimes charged to capital ac- 
count. 

This port’on of the report is followed by a sketch of the 
history of the Eastern Railroad and the tangled condition 
of its affairs, which is extremely interesting and timely. 
The main sources of its troubles the Commissioners find 
to have been an unreasonable zeal in securing exclusive 
connections at whatever cost, such connections usually 
bringing the road little or no profit, while loading it 
with obligations, and apparently an almost total ignor 
ance of the affairs of the company by all but one of its 
directors, that one himself being apparently hopelessly 
confused in the midst of his own transactions, largely 
the result of a method of accounting which afforded no 
means of obtaining a clear general view of the company’s 
affairs. Though the Commissioners think that some 
transactions of the managers of late years need a search- 
ing examination, they say that nothing has come to their 
knowledge directly affecting the integrity of any one in- 
trusted with the management. ‘At the same time the 
lack of sy:tem, the irregular methods of doing business, 
the extraordinary assumptions of authority and absence 
of accountability everywhere apparent cannot but excite 
notice.” 

With regard to workingmen’s trains, the report chroni- 
cles a slight decrease in the number carried on the East- 
ern Railroad, where such a train has been running for 
three years; but it had an average load of about 400, and 
the receipts were at the rate of about $1.60 per train-mile. 
Assuming, as the Commissioners do, that the average ex- 
pense was not greater than for the average passenger train 
on the Boston roads, this left a profit about the same as on 
the average Massachusetts railroad business. This, how- 
ever, is a very unsafe assumption. It is safe to say that 
some of the expenses of a train-load of 400. passengers 
will be materially greater than those of an average train- 
load of 65. Whether there are savings to balance or mora 
than balance this can only be known by a special account 
of this train’s expenses, which we have never seen given. 
But so far we think that no sufficient evidence has been 
given that this Eastern five-cent train is the ‘ indisput- 
able and rather surprising success” that the ( om- 
missioners call it. The Old Colony Railroad began 
running a cheap train for 73% miles (15 tickets for 
a dollar) last June. Down to December the 
receipts had been at the rate of 34 cents per train mile; the 
Boston & Maine, with great unwillingness, put on a simi- 
lar train for 12} miles on the first of October, and in two 
months the average receipts had been 42} cents per mile. 
It is true, as the report says, that nothing can be proved 
by the results of a few months; probably at least two years 
are needed to show whether a traffic can be developed; but 
we venture to suggest that the best way to destroy the 
possibility of success of such trains is to have them on all 
the roads. The first condition of their success is the con- 
centration of a ver'y large traffic on a single line and a sin- 
gle train, and in few cities is this possible on more than 
one or two railroads. 

The last part of the report, on ‘‘The Freight Competi- 
tion of 1875,” will have the greatest interest for the 
public at large, and is notable from the acknowledgement 
that the public interests are not served by a wasteful war 
of competition, and that probably they would be served by 
a combination of common carriers which woul! 
concentrate responsibility as well-as authority. 

the statistics of this report are probably the most exact 
and valuable published by any State, owing to the super- 
vision of the returns exercised by the Board. But we find 
in @ cursory examination some defects which are probably 
chargeable to the dilatoriness of some of the corporations 
reporting. The summary of the returns given in the in- 
troduction to the report does not correspond with some of 
the figures in the abstracts of returns, and neither with 
the convenient and compact summary following the ab- 
stract on pages 182 and 183. The summary seems to in- 
clude all the returns, the abstract to omit a few figures, 
and the introduction to omit still more, some of them 
important, such as the statement of freight train mileage 
nearly a tenth too small. This is especially unfortunate 
because this part of the report will be that most copied by 
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the State newspapers, and is doubtless intended to give a 
lear, easily read and understood sketch of the work of 
the year. 

Generally, we may say that the report is; a¢ hefetofore, 
very valuable and suggestive, and perhaps the most in- 
teresting piece of railroad literature issued. It is not only 
worth reading, but easy to read, and we hope that railroad 
men will give it the attention which it deserves. 


DISCRIMINATIONS ACAINST CHICAGO. 


Most of this winter Chicago dealers in grain and flour 
and some other produce have complained of the freight 
rates from their city to Atlantic porte. In this case the 
comp aint was not so much that the Chicago rates were 
too high as that the rates from neighboring towns were too 
low. There wasa discrimination against Chicago, they 
affirmed, and they set about ina sensible way to investi- 
gate the matter. A committee of the Board of Trade, a 
powerful organization, was appointed to collect evidence 
and to report as to the facts and the proper measures to be 
taken in view of them. This committee held 
sessions for several days, asked evidence not from shippers 
only but from representatives of the railroads, and last 
week presented a report. It found that the recent com- 
bination of the trunk lines had succeeded perfectly in 
maintaining rates so far as Chicago is concerned; reduc- 
tions could not be had on shipments thence either directly 
or indirectly. But at points north and south, and espec- 
ially south, either the regular rate was lower in proportion 
than the Chicago rate, or else the regular rate was not 
maintained, and the differences were such that grain 
which under ordinary circumstances would be shipped 
by way of Chicago was attracted to others routes. 
A great deal of complaint was made because the trunk 
lines carry from Milwaukee as cheaply as from Chicago, 
85 miles nearer New York by the all-rail routes, and fur- 
ther because shipments of grain from Milwaukee are 
taken across Lake Michigan and thence by rail to New 
York for 37} cents, while the Chicago rate is 45 cents. 

Probably no city in the West has, on the whole, less 

reason than Chicago to complain of discriminations. 
Most discriminations in Western rates are made in favor 
of Chicago, for the natural reason that every possible 
reduction has to be made in order to di- 
vert traffic from the lake and ‘canal _ route 
—the cheapest interior route in the country 
and perhaps in the world. But this does 
not in any way lessen the effect of a change in the 
proportion of the Chicago rate to that of other competing 
towns. And the chief sufferers are probably the Chicago 
railroads—that is, the railroads from Chicago westward— 
rather than the Chicago merchants. It is of course for the 
interest of these railroads to have all the produce ship- 
ments made by way of Chicago. The cheap lake rates 
determine such a movement when navigation is open; but 
when it is closed it is the relative costliness of the differ- 
ent all rail routes to the East that determines tbe direction 
of shipments. For the country due west of Chicago and 
all further north, the route through Chicago to the East 
is the shortest, or at least as short as any, though 
the lake and rail route by way of Grand Haven 
is shorter for roads from Milwaukee westward. 
But for most of the country south of Chicago the rail 
route by way of that city to New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, and especially to the two latter cities, is indi- 
rect. This made little difference a few years ago, for then 
there were but few east-and-west roads crossing the coun- 
try south of Chicago. Now Illinois is gridironed with 
them, and they for the most part supply to the stations 
on their lines the shortest routes to the Atlantic sea- 
board, which, however, has not prevented most of them 
from becoming bankrupt. In the summer, these roads 
can hardly compete with the lake route (unless lake rates 
are very high, as in 1872), except at rates netting a loss; 
in the winter they are more nearly on ‘an equality, but 
still produce tends to go to Chicago, which 
is the nearest great market, and where it may be stored 
until navigation opens if rail rates do not permit it to be 
shipped advantageously. But this is often the only 
possible harvest season of the east-and-west roads, and 
naturally they use every effort to attract shipments, and 
among them such reductions of rates as are within their 
power. 

Now these railroads have their connections with the 
trunk lines which have combined t» maintain rates at some 
distance east of Chicago, where the rates to New York 
would naturally be lower than from Chicago. 8o by re- 
ductions made on their owu lines solely they have often 
been able to compete successfully with the roads to Chica- 
go which they cross. Indeed, in the case of the Chicago 
toads which extend most nearly due southward, the cross 
road usually forms the hypothenuse of a right-angled 
triangle of which the road to Chicago and that from Chicago 
to New York are the two legs, and a considerable reduc- 
tion in the rate per mile is necessary to make freight 
go by way of Chicago. There. is o con- 
stant tendency for freight to turn from the north- 
and-south roads to these cross lines, which the 
former (resist by increasing rates to crossing points and 





reducing them to Chicago, but which cannot be overcome 
‘wholly unless the Chicago rate is considerably lower than 
that to the crossing point. 

Fhe investigation seems to have established the fact 
that the combination had not been able to maintain rates 
to points south of Chicago as it had to Ohieago; 
it was charged that the trunk lines were ac- 
cepting their projiortion of the reduced rates from the 
southern points, though no proof was given, and the mea- 
sures recommended by the committee were the establish- 
ment of a water line of steamboats across Lake Michigan 
to Grand Haven, as a set-off to the Milwaukee line; the 
securing of the construction of the short section of rail- 
road between Flint and Lansing to complete the Chicago 
& Lake Huron road as an independent Chicago 
connection with the Grand Trunk; and _ fur- 
ther and chiefly it recommended a union of shippers 
for mutual protection, with a committee to hear griev- 
ances and take measures for securing justice. 

There is probably not one of the grievances complained 
of that the cities competing with Chicago have not suffer- 
ed from more than Chicago, and the pretense that there 
was a systematic effort on the pait of carriers to divert 
traffic from Chicago is ridiculous, The low rates to 
towns south of Chicago, however, are unfavorable to the 
trunk lines, or to most of them, as well as to Chicago, and 
in their own interest they should desire to prevent them. 
That is, it is useless to maintain a reasonably profitable 
rate to one place, usually the chief center of traffic, if this 
traffic is diverted to other points by lower rates. Still 
the railroad companies cannot be held bound to prevent 
any diversion of traffic by reason of the competition of 
other routes. For then the question is whether they will 
lose more by the diversion of a certain proportion of their 
traffic than by the reduction or total destruction of their 
profits on all traffic, and the possible permanent diversion 
of some traffic from a part or the whole of their line. The 
latter is » matter of importance. It is, on the 
whole, usually advantageous for a route that 
the prevailing course of its traffic should not be dis- 
turbed, and on this account sacrifices are sometimes jus- 
tifiable to prevent the temporary diversion of business. 

Tn this case, action was had almost immediately by the 
Western railroad companies, which were wise to give heed 
openly to manifestations of dissatisfaction so authorita- 
tively made, and a new tariff has been made, which differs 
chiefly from the old one by making the Peoria rate five 
cents higher than the Chicago rate, instead of the same, 
as formerly, and reducing the difference between the Chi- 
cago and the Indianapolis rate from 5 to 4cents. Perhaps 
mere important than any changes of nominal rates is the 
determination expressed that the rates made will be exact- 
ed, inflexibly, on traffic from connecting 
roads. The east-and-west roads south of Chicago 
are doubtless opposed to this action; but 
they are not in condition to stand a contest, and the 
other lines might easily have made it impossible for them 
to make another dollar of profit this winter, and they 
doubtless prefer to carry a little at a profit to carrying a 
great deal at a loss, which may have been the alternative. 








Helps to Travelers. 


The Nation recently called attention to a huge map of the 
United States painted on the wall of the Wells, Fargo & Co. 
Express office in New York, and suggested that the railroad 
companies of the country would do well to imitate it at their 
stations, and it notes that in Brazil the law requires the rail- 
road companies to keep posted at their stations certain geo- 
graphical information concerning the vicinity. We commend 
this matter to the attention of our railroads. It cannot be too 
steadily held in mind that the pations of a railroad are usually 
strangers to all places on the line but one or two, and in 
great part strange to the station where they leave the 
road. There is hardly anything that is so useful to the strange 
traveler as precise information of lovations and distances 
in the neighborhood where he is to make a longer or shorter 
stay. Our passenger-men are not unfamiliar with map-mak- 
ing, though it is usually of a fearful and wonderful kind, de- 
voted largely to the conveydnce of misinformation ; but the 
honest and really useful maps which they use are almost ex- 
clusively of long routes, intended to aid the traveler in select- 
ing from two or more available railroads. ‘Thi* is all well 
enough; and a great map at the termina] stations, showing the 
whole road, and nothing very minutely off the line of the road, 
is perhaps sufficient there. But itis not enough at the way- 
stations. There the traveler will often be greatly assisted by 
a map ona large scale of the surrounding country, as well as 
of the town or city itself. Most counties of the 
more populous states have been mapped on 46 
seale large enough to show all the roads and farms—an 
inch and a half or two inches tothe mile. These serve the pur- 
pose very well, and if one were kept accessible in every station 
in the country mapped, it would be extremely convenient. It 
might be necessary to put it under glass to prevent its early 


and as such maps usually do not cost more than five or six 
dollars, the expense is not prohibitive. 

But besides maps, there 1s other information which travelers 
would find very convenient at stations. The hotels generally 


their names posted, with their distances and directions from 
the station ; and so with livery stables, and other information 





defacement and destruction; but that is not impracticable, os 


take pains to announce themselves, but it might be well to have | Midland 


&s to available means of transportation into the country and 
within the town. 

We have often felt inclined to recommend the preparation 
ef special railroad guides, giving this and much other loc: | 
information, devoted to a single read, and aiming to give 
definite information of the placeson that road, It is much 
better to give the traveler his information while he is on the 
train if itis possible. He is .then eager to learn, and has 
leisure to learn—is im the eondition best fitted to receive in- 
formation eoncerning the country he is traveling through, and 
especially concerning the station he is to visis. Were it practica- 
ble to have a map of the road the whole length of the car, it 
would probably be severely studied by nearlyall passengers capa- 
ble of understanding it, and would prove of immense advantage. 
Unfortunately there is hardly wall room enough in a car to put 
up a map big enough to be of any use; but it would not be 
impossible to make # long rolled or folded map, showing the 
country on a pretty large scale for eight or ten miles on each 
side of the road, and accompanied by a guide book containing 
the information which the traveller is lively to need at any sta- 
tion where he may stop—only this, or this in addition to the 
historical or descriptive matter which serves chiefly to interest 
the traveller in the country through which he passes. Such a 
guide book, garefully compiled and corrected yearly, ought to 
be salable at something more than cost price to travellers, and 
indeed might be made almost invaluable to nearly all business 
men and interesting to the entire population throughout the 
length of the road. It need not be large, but it should bu sys- 
tematically arranged, so that any given fact or class of facts 
can be found as readily as a word in a dictionary. 

Let us suppose; for instance, a little station in Iowa or Kan- 
sas. We might put our information in this shape: 


Cuester, Brown County, 177 miles from (terminus). Popr- 
lation (census of 1875 


Post —%\% mile from depot on Main street (3 blocks 
west and Mocks north). 
lotels.—Oentennial House, te depot; American, 4% mile 
from depot (due north on Bluff street) ; ler’s, i miles 
from yt in the western part of town on Virgil road 


bies.—At American House, and at Holt & Barrows, 
back of post-office. 


Stage Lines.—To Virgil, 27 miles south, from American 
House, daily; to Clearwater, 42 miies northeast, “oo 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, from American House. Weekly 


mail to Hi’s Corners takes passengers. Starts from post-office. 


Roads and Distances.— V road extends southward, Black- 
man’s Tavern, 11 miles; Cli P. 0., 18 miles; Virgil, 27 
Virgil thence southward to Chace on A. & B. RR., 50 miles trom 


Wyandotte road extends southwestward, etc. 
H road extends westward, etc. 


A road extends north by west along the bank of Green 
River, ete. 


Land Agents.—[{This for a new country where a considerable 


pro rtion of the passengers arriving are immigrants looking 
‘or farms.) 


Business.—The chief shipments from Chester are wheat, 
corn and hogs, besides some hops. There are four dry good» 
and general stores, one drug and ‘book store, one clothing 
store, two shoemakers, wagon shop, blacksmiths, four lawyer: , 
four doctors, a Methodist, a Congregationalist and a Romau 
Catholic church, a graded school with four teachers. 


We do not by any means give this as a model, either as to 
the extent of the information or the manner of presenting it 
but only as suggesting something of the kind of information 
needed by travelers, and not always easy for them to get. 

In such attempts to supply local information to the stranger 
(and such as that above can be posted at a station as well : : 
printed in a guide book), there is always danger of giving t 
much and burying what he really needs in a mass of matt 
which, to him, is rather curious than necessary. Nothing cx. 
be made too plain. It is the ignorant that are most likely 1 
need help, and the least opportunity possible should be give 1 
for misunderstanding anything. 

If we are asked now how a railroad company will get it: 
money back for doing this kind of work, we fear we canno. 
answer very definitely. The chief reason for doing it is thn: 
the passengers need to have it done, and there is apparently 
no one who finds it his business to doit. But there are somw 
advantages apparent. The guide-book, it would seem, might 
pay for itself, andthe information at stations need not be vei y 
costly, and ought at least to save the station master a great 
deal of vexatious questioning when he ought to be at wor'. 
Moreover, it is possible, perhaps, that passengers travellit.,, 
on a road where they found their peculiar needs of this kid 
attended to thought‘ully would form a favorable opinion of t 
and preserve a good will which might be profitab‘e to the roa | 
and certainly would be very pleasant to its officers and oth. 
employes. 





Foreign Railroad Notes. 


In England, in o suit against the London & Northwestern 
Railway Company, the Master of the Rolls granted an injum - 
tion forbidding the company’s manufacturing rolling stock 1. 
sell or lease or for any other road than its own or one of i » 
branches. The only exceptions made were that “in an ex- 
traordinary emergency” it might lend its rolling stock to a: - 
other company and, occasionally, to contractors at work on il» 
own line, and to proprietors of collieries and other works i. 
connection with its lines. 

A correspondent of the Railway News gives the followin;; 
list of charges for first-class passage ‘or 100 miles on the linc » 
out of London. The amounts are reduced to the equivalen's 
in American gold. Adding about one-eighth will give thu 
equivalents in currency : 





By ordi- 
By express. nary train”. 
$6 4 


5 wu 
479 


enoe 
S58 


2 
a 





3 76 
327 





Sir Edward Watkin, in his speech at the meeting of share- 
holders of the Metropolitan (Lendon underground) Railway, 
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rail 13.8 per cent. of the passengers were first-class, 20 per 
cent. second-class and the rest—two thirds of the whole— 
third class. 

Heretofore on French reilroads, when a passenger had 
bought « ticket for a train, he was shut up in a waiting-room 
and not permitted to leave it till his train arrived, when he 
was duly guided to his car, on the principle that he would be 
sure to go wrong if not made to go right. On the Northern 
Railroad of France this has been changed by a recent order, 
which reads as follows: f 

* Henceforth, in all the stations of this com » access to 
ho Seaeraee tforms shall be free to all pm i prowid- 
éd tickers. The stay of the passengers in the waiting- 
be with themselves. On this account the 
connectin: the waiting-rooms with the 
so that the doors may 
ed or closed at the pleasure of the ers. 
— stations, to direct travelers as to the choice of 

they must a sign shall indicate the destina- 
tion of every departing train. Moreover, when there is need, 
the station-master e the brakemen announce in each 
car compartment, in an tone of voice, before the 
stations at which the train stops. 


train leaves, the cipal 
alan om ot ssengers now customary at 


** Deafening to 
the junction stations for a ~~! to passengers of different 


destinations what they have to do are forbidden.” 

Public trials have been made on a Paris street railroad of a 
compressed air motor for street cars, and also ot the fircless lo- 
comotive, and have attracted a great deal ot interest. In Bel- 
gium also the subject is mooted. 

The John Cockerill Company of Seraing, Belgium, put in a 
new train of rolls for rails which began rolling about the 1st of 
December last. The second werk in January this mill turned 
out 943 tons of rails, and it was expected that it would be made 
to do still better. The best day’s work was Jan. 1, when 416 
rails were rolled duriug the day and 425 during the night, or 

"821 rails in 24 hours, of the pattern used by the Belgian State 
railroads, weighing 77 lbs. per yard. A Belgian paper says: “As 
we see, the results of the American works making 200 tons per 
day are almost equalled.” 

The Belgian Moniteur des Interets Materiels publishes a table 
of the loans issued in 1875, showing a total of $840,899,000 
against $842,000,000 in 1874 and $2,019,000,000 in 1873. Of the 
total in 1875 $93,490,000 was borrowed by cities and nations, 
$84,000,000 by banking establishments, and the balance of $163,- 
490,000 for railroads and various industries. Of the total, 
America is credited with taking $44,000,000, $37,000,000 for 
State and city loans and the rest for railroads, etc. 

The Prussian Minister of Commerce, Manufactures and Pub- 

c Works has sent to all Government rail:oad managements 
the report given by the London Times of the great trial of con- 
tinuous brakes on the Midiand Railway last June, in which the 
Westinghouse brake was extraordinarily efficient. The Minster 
directs the special attention of the railroad administrations to 
thie matter, and says that a similar trial of brakes used on 
Prussian railroads will be ordered at a suitable time. 

The Prussian Minister of Commerce has recently issued an 
order that hereafter no mechanics may be appointed as fore- 
men of shops and masters of machinery on the State railroads 
ualess they have enjoyed an academical education. 

The Austrian Minister of Commerce has approved a new 

orm for railroad statistics which had been adopted unani- 
mously by the representatives of the Austrian and Hungarian 
railroads, and the returns for the year 1876 and thereafter are 
to be made on that form, which was designed by the Hungarian 
statistician, Keleti. 

In the Kingdom of Saxony in 1875 thirteen new railroads 
were opened, having « total length of 284 miles. Two of these 
new roads were built by the State; the other by corporations. 

The Austrian Government has withdrawn a scheme for new 
maximum freight tariffs proposed about a year ago, and pre- 
sented a new one, according to which the maximum rates are 
to be: Express freight, 11.5 cents (gold) per ton per mile; 
first-class freight, 4.6 cents; second-class, 3.9 cents; car-load 
freighte of Class A (including grain, iron, etc.), 3.55 cents per 
ton per mile for distances up to 62 miles (100 kilometres), 3.2 
cents up to 124 miles, and 2.5 cents for distances exceeding 124 
miles. Freights of Class B, which must be shipped in quanti- 

ies of at least 22,000 Ibs., will be limited to charges amount- 

ng to 2,84 cents per ton per mile up to 62 miles, 2.5 cents up 

t o 124 milos, and 1,78 cents for greater distances, For Class 
C the rates proposed are 2.5, 1.78 and 1.06 cents per ton per 
mile for the different distances, while for coal there is a »pecial 
tariff of 1.78, 1.42 an1 1.06 cents per ton per mile. The more 
important grades are to be calculated as adding to the length 
of the roads according to fixed proportions. Eight companies 
are to be required to adopt this tariff as soon as it becomes a 
law; on thirteen others its application is to be postponed. 

All the Austrian railroads are to be required to adopt a uni- 

form classification of freight, however. 

Steinmann-Bucher, of Zurich, contributes to the Swiss rail- 
road journal Die Hisenbahn apaper on the responsibility of 
railroad employes for the effects of their neglect or disobedi- 
ence, by which it appears that in Europe employes often give 
security that they will pay for such loss or damage, and that 
some companies even exact more than the value of the objects 
lost or damaged. The writer concludes that the execution of 
such regulations is usually one-sided and imperfect for the want 
of a disinterested tribunal to pass judgment on the separate 
cases, and suggests that the companies should establish a 
species of court to pass judgment on each charge against an 
officer or employe. Such a body, he says, could be composed 
partly ot officers of the central management and partly of men 
from that branch of the service in which the case under con- 
sideration arises. This he thinke would secure greater justice 
on one side and a greater confidence on the part of those sub- 
ject to trial. He sets down these as general principles limiting 
the imposition of punishment. 


“ye An eagiore sete be held eeqpeuniite o- a fault in his 
rvice W consequence of over-exertion, y or 
mental, and exhaustion in the service. 


‘9, An employe cannot be held responsible for a fault when 
t is the consequence of his being entrusted with so great a va- 


riety of business that it cannot be managed a careful and 
Pp nt employe, in the ordinary acceptance of the term. 

*8. No pe he can be made responsible for a method of per- 
forming his duties such as has been tolerated knowingly on 
the * of his superiors. ; 

“4, An employe to whom is entrusted duties which in their 
nature require long practice cannot—so long he performs 
these duties in good faith—be made responsible for errors, if 
the latter are consequences of insufficient practice or lack of 
skill in the duties aforesaid. 

“5. For faults which were committed chiefly for the 
o£ preventing a greater fault or for avoiding an accident, no 
employe is punishable, if the greater fault or the accident 
could not be avoided without proceeding contrary to the rules 
of the service.” 


The movement for the purchase of the railroads of Germany 
by the Empire seems to have dwindled to somewhat ridiculous 
proportions. It is now reported that the Imperial Government 
will only attempt to acquire the Prussian State rail- 
roads—not all the Prussian railroads, but only those 
now owned by the Kingdom of Prussia. This is much 
as if the United States, after setting out to acquire the 
whole transportation system of the nation, should 
finally content itself with measures for the pur- 
chase of the canals owned by the State of New 
York. There are some in Germany, however, who think 
that this step will be followed by the acquisition of the Prus- 
sian private railroads, and soon. There are great difficulties 
in the way, however. Some of the States have constructed 
railroads by which they endeavor toturn through their borders 
a portion of the traffic between Southern Europe and the North 
Sea, etc., and they will be displeased to have a body of which 
they form a part working in competition with them. The mili- 
tary element has been counted as strongly in favor of centrali- 
zation of the railroads in the hands ef the Empire; but there 
have been some positive expressions from the army in opposi- 
tion. Unity in the working of the roads in time of war is de- 
sired; but it is feared that if railroads should be removed from 
the field of private enterprise, there would be a great falling off 
in the work of extension. 


OBE 











Responsibility for Negotiating Bonds. 





Baring Brothers, the eminent London bankers, for many 
years and until recently the bankers of the United States Gov- 
ernment, not very long ago specially recommended as an invest- 
mcnt the sterling bonds of the Eastern Railroad Company of 
Massachusetts, and sold £600,000 of them. Now, the company 
being unable to pay interest, the firm has issued a circalar 
giving notice that it will pay fall interest on the bends issued 
through its house, said interest being duc in March and Sep- 
tember. Wedo not know that there has ever been a similar 
instance in the history of bond negotiations. It is of course 
impossible thut a banking house should absolutely guarantee 
all the bonds that it may sell or recommend; but there are 
cases where a firm with a strong sense of honor might well feel 
impelled to do as the Barings have done, even at a similar cost 
of $180,000 a year, and one of these is when it has recom- 
mended bonds without particularly examining into the security, 
depending on the general reputation of the corporation, just as 
most investors, for want of ability or opportunity to investicate, 
must depend upon the general reputation of the parties who 
negotiate and recommend the securities which they buy. It is 
not difficult to suppose that this may have been the case with 
the Eastern bonds sold by the Barings. The company had a 
good reputation, had recently been paying 8 per cent. divi- 
dends, had a growing traffic, and enjoyed an exceptional 
reputation as a well worked road-—well worked we mean in the 
sense of doing work of an exceptionally good quality, which is 
the phase of working which most interests the non-investing 
but traveling and shipping public. Hardly any one before last 
year seemed to suspect that the company could become em- 
barrassed ; yet a careful examination of the property and of its 
yearly reports for a series of years would probably have made 
it plain that its affairs were not promising. Now, it is just 
such an examination that every banking house is mo ally 
bound to make before recommending an issue of bonds to its 
customers, If it makes such an examination and recommends 
on the strengthof the result, then, though the judgment should 
prove mistaken or the issue unfortunate through unfore- 
seen circumstances, the negotiators escape with clean 
hands and consciences, suffering, if they suffered at all, 
only in the popular opinion of their skill in judging 
of investments of that particular kind; but if there is failure 
after recommendation without examination, especially when 
an examination would have prevented a recommendation, then 
the negotiators deservedly suffer in their reputation for hon- 
esty, on which their bus'ness chiefly depends. Certainly the 
Barings have taken the most effectual means of proving that 
they have acted honestly in regard to these Eastern bonds, 
even if they were mistaken or negligent, and doubtless this ac- 
tion of theirs will add greatly to their already wide reputation 
a3 honorable bankers, worthy of perfect confidence. It is in 
strong contrast to the action of some German (not to say 
American) firms, which recommended highly issues which 
they must have known to be unsafe if they knew anything of 





them, and after interest payments had been suspended actually 
served as agents of the corporations in efforts to prevent their 


' eustomers (virtually their victims) from realizing as early and 


| fully as possible on the insufficient security given them. It is 
to be hoped that each kind of bankers may have its proper re- 
ward. 





Ventilation of Horse Cars. 


Some of the cars on the line which runs through East Broad- 
way, Clinton street, First Avenue and Avenue Bin New York 
have a very simple form of ventilator, which, it is believed, is 
the most effective arrangement for that purpose ever devised. 
The ventilators over the door, instead of having ordinary 
glazed sashes have inclined slate of glass arranged like those 
of a Venetian blind, These are fixed in the frame of the open- 
‘ing and cannot be moved, The result is that there are always 











apertures for the admission of pure air in the front end of the 
car, and others for the escape of that which has become viti- 
ated at the rear end, so that the motion of the car produces s 
constant current of fresh air through it. The slats incline up- 
ward from the outside to the inside, so that the stream of sir 
which enters is directed upward and is distributed through the 
cars before it comes in contact with the passengers, and thus 
they are not exposed to a draft, of which mankind all seem— 
and, perhaps, justly so—to feel a deadly apprehension. The 
inclination of the slats also prevents snow and rain from en- 
tering the cars through the openings of the ventilators. 

It would be an improvement, we think, to substitute wooden 
slats for the fragile glass, which is, of course, very liable to be 
broken. The wood would also have the advantage that the 
anti-fresh-air man would not observe that the ventilator was 
open, and thus, those of us who can and do smell the vile 
odors and breathe the foul air could have a chance of getting 
a supply of oxygen. ; 

The simple device of substituting open slats instead of 
glazed sashes in the ventilators over the doors would, it is be- 
lieved, do more to remedy the evil of bad ventilation of horse 
cars than all the patented traps ever devised. Its very sim- 
plicity, however, is apt to cause it to be overlooked. It is com- 
mended to the managers of horse railroads, and also to boards 
of health, who have any control over such matters. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 





This number of the Railroad Gazette has information of the 
laying of track on ne” railroads as follows : 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—The Sigourney Branch Ex- 
tension has been cumplet ed to Oskaloosa, Ia.,9 miles west of the 
point reached at the end of 1875. 

Kansas City, Burlington & Santa Fe.—Completed from 
Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston, near Ottawa, Kan., south- 
west to Williamsburg, 13 miles. 

Scioto Vallley.—The length of this road as completed from 
Columbus, O.; south to Ashville is 21 miles, of which 14 miles 
was laid in 1875. Twelve miles was noted. 

This is a total of 29 miles of new railroad, making 99 miles 
completed in the United States in 1876. The 14 miles of the 
Scioto Valley brings up the total completed in 1875 to 1,533 
miles. 








Tue NortTseen Paciric RattRoap has been voted a subsidy 
of $3,500,000 by both houses of the Montana Territorial Legis- 
lature. There is hardly an imaginable case in which a subsidy 
is more justifiable. Montana has no railroad, and for the most 
part no outlet to the rest of the world except by coaches over 
execrable roads for long distances. Whether it would be better 
to seek an outlet ‘by the extension of the Northern: Pacific or 
by a line to connect with the Union and Central Pacific in Utah 
may be questionable; but, certainly, the inhabited part of the 
Territory will profit greatly by a railroad, and is, therefore, 
the proper party to pay for one. Still there are considerable 
difficulties involved, and, doubtless, some injustice will be 
done by assessing the cost of the roai, or the aid to the road, 
equally on all the taxable property of the Territory. Fort 
Benton, for instance, away to the “north of the chief 
towns and mines of the Territory, at the head of high- 
water navigation on the Missouri, and owing its prosperity 
almost wholly to the traffic from the vessels to the 
dist’ icts southward, would probably have its business ruined 
by the construction of the railroad for which it would pay as 
much in proportion as the towns on the line of the road, 
which woald be immensely benefited by it. This is a fandamen- 
tal difficulty in railroad subsidies, The benefits, perhaps im- 
mense asa whole, are very unequally distributed, while the 
taxes are not; one man may pay more for what ruins the value 
of his property than another for what creates value for his. 
Justice would require that assessments for subsidies should be 
in proportion to the benefits received; but in the case of rail- 
roads no one seems to have discovered a practical method of 
doing this. 


Tue Law Pronririne TereirortaL Sussipres, introduced 
into the lower house of Congress recently, would have pre- 
vented the act of the Montana Legislature giving three mil- 
lions and a half to the Northern Pacific Railroad. Probably 
there is no place where subsidies can be more justly given 
than in a territory where most of the land has little or no 
value and will have a value created by the construction of a 
railroad, while the railroad, usually, cannot for a long time 
expect to earn interest on its cost from the profits on the tri- 
fling amount of traffic existing. Yet there are decided objec- 
tions to giving Territorial municipalities free swing in voting 
subsidies. Such subsidies are for the most part (and properly, 
too,) paid by the land. Now in territories usually all but an 
insignificant fraction of the land is owned by the United States 
Government, which is neither a voter nor a taxpayer. If I, 
sole inhabitant of Sitting Bull County, Dakota, owning there 
160 acres of land, vote unanimously in favor of granting 
$100,000 of my county’s bonds to the East & West 
Railroad, by that act I substantially mortgage in advance per- 
haps as much as 600,000 other acres, now owned by the general 
government, as soon as they shall have been purchased by in- 
dividuals. Apparently, the chief owner of the land should 
have something to say as to the incurring of such a debt. 
Moreover, as in the case of the Northern Pacific in Montana, 
the population of an enormous territory may be concentrated 
in a mere corner—not a hundredth part of its area perhaps— 
and yet it might impose taxes on the future inhabitants of the 
unoccupied parts for the sole benefit of their little section. 











Tae Wisconsin Porrern Law is at last repealed. What is 
known as the “Vance bill,” a substitute for it, and destitute of 
those provisions which have made the Potter law one of the 
most striking examples of ignorance and recklessness in legis- 





lation, passed the lower house of the Wisconsin Legislature 
last Monday by the decisive vote of 56 to 30. It had previously 
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passed the Senate, and the new. Governor in his message 
recommended the repeal of the Potter law; so there is probably 
no doubt that he will approve the new bill. There have been 
probably exaggerated estimates of the actual effect of the Pot- 
ter law in preventing railroad extension in Wisconsin, though 
it would not be easy to estimate its potential effect, if we may 
use the expression. We do not believe that much if any more 
railroad would have been c.nstructed in Wisconsin, under the 
actual circumstances, had no Potter law ever been mentioned, 
simply because there were at the time other sufficient obstacles; 
but if these other obstacles had not existed, the Potter law 
would have been sufficient to prevent any investments in new 
railroad property in Wisconsin unless they had been necessary 
to preserve the value of old ones. Indeed, we have 
been informed that large investments in other en- 
terprises have been prevented by the law; and there can 
be no doubt that the credit of the State has suffered terribly 
by the passage and enforcement of the act, and that, in spite of 
the repeal, it will not soon recover. To any one who sees the 
foreign financial papers this is only too evident. Investors 
were absolutely horrified by the act and by the disposition in 
the community which permitted its passaye. Hence, the Pot- 
ter law, strange as it may seem, will probably prevent railroad 
construction hereafter, when it is repealed, more than it did 
while it was actually in force ; because the time is approaching 
when under ordinary circumstances there might be a consider- 
able revival of railroad construction in Wisconsin, which the 
memory of the Potter law and the distrust of a community that 
was ever capable of such a measure will tend to delay. 








Live Stock Transportation is the subject of a bill passed 
by the United States Senate last Monday, which restricts to 24 
hours the time that cattle may be kept in cars, establishes a 
penalty for violating the act, and gives certain rights to socie- 
ties for preventing cruelty to animals to assist in enforcing 
the act. The provisions as to limit of time are the same as 
made by the present law, we believe, and the aim of the new 
bill is, we suppose, to secure the better enforcement of these 
provisions. Now, they are commonly violated, and carriers 
and stockmen frequently and perhaps generally justify the 
violation, saying that the stock suffers less by the great fatigue 
of along journey than by an additional loading and unload- 
ing; that most cattle after a day’s ride are frightened and re- 
fuse to eat enough to keep up their flesh, and that on the whole 
the cattle reach market in better order after two or three very 


long journeys than after four or five shorter ones. As the 
stock-owners are most affected by anything that 
injures the market value of their animals, their 


opinion ought to have most weight in this particular; but 
doubtless they do not much regard any suffering of the cattle 
which does not reduce their value. Whether the injury to 
weight and quality of meat is just in proportion to the suffer- 
ing from long journeys, is a problem of which we have seen no 
solution. Ifit is, the regulation of the transportation can be 
left to the owners of the cattle. There is no doubt, however, 
that by existing methods there is a great deal of suffering, and 
that more attention should be given to means of reducing it. 
Any regulation, be it an improvement or otherwise, which adds 
to the cost of transportation, will practically reduce the mar- 
ket value of cattle in districts far from market, and will reduce 
it most in the most distant districts. 








Tue Vance Brix just passed by the Wisconsin Legislature 
as a substitute for the Potter law provides for qne Railroad 
Commissioner instead of the present board of three, gives hini 
a general supervision of the condition and management of the 
railroads of the State, and requires of each railroad an annual 
report to the Commissioner, who moreover is to inquire into 
complaints of violation of the law. The railroads are re- 
qui:ed to treat all shippers alike, under similar circumstances, 
are forbidden to charge unreasonable rates, and required to 
supply facilities for shipping freight upon reasonable notice. 
The penulty for a violation of the act is three times the actual] 
damage sustained, together with the costs of the suit necessay 
to collect it. The consolidation of competing lines is forbid- 
den. No person connected with a railroad may be permitted to 
sell it supplies or engage as a common carrier on that road. 
With regard to rates, those in force on the Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, June 15, 1872 (before the passage of the Potter 
law), may not be exceeded on that road nor on the lines of the 
Chicago & Northwestern; and these confpanies must sell at 
all their stations 500-mile tickets and round-trip tickets to all 
stations in the State at a uniform rate of 3 cents per mile. The 
bill is to take effect April 1 next. 





week and has begun its work. The members announce their 
purpose to carry out the plan approved at the London meet- 
ing if the owners of the stock and the lower classes of bonds 
assent to it; but they further make the very important state- 
ment that if these parties do not assent they will proceed to 
foreclose the first consolidated mortgage. Thus the Commit- 
tee seems to represent generally the proprietors of all classes, 
but also to be special agents of the holders of the first consoli- 
dated bonds. Probably just now their chief attention is di- 
rected to propositions for the modification of the plan present- 
ed at the Loudon meeting, which was left open to such changes 
as the Wathin committee should consider advisable after con- 
sultation with stock and bondholders of different classes in 
Europe and America. Perhaps the most notable thing in con- 
nection with the negotiation is the very slight interest in it 
manifested by American proprietors. One might think that 
there were no longer stockholders here, or that they have 
finally determined to abandon their interest as hopeless. The 
‘mportant thing to know now is how much time the first con- 
solidated bondholders will grant to the lower bondholders and 
stockholders to accept the scheme of reorganization. 








Jaxvary Eannmos have been reported so far for fifteen rail- 
roads, eleven of which show an increase, amounting in all to 


$458,000, while the other four show an aggregate decrease of 
$31,000. Some of the increases are very large—six more than 
25 per cent., and nine more than 10 per cent. The comparisons 
are with a very unfavorable year, however, January earnings 
last year having been worse even than in 1874. 


* 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Bridge and Tunnel Centers, By John B. McMaster, ©. E. 
(New York: D. Van Nostrand. 1875.) 

This work, we believe, originally appeared as a series of ar- 
ticles in Van Nostrand’s Magazine. In its present form, accord- 
ing to the preface, it professes “‘ To present in as brief a man- 
ner as the nalure of the subject will allow, the rules and principles, 
the application and observance of which 18 (sic) of really vital 
importance in the planning and construction of bridge and tunnel 
centering,” 

Asa handbook this little treatise is to be recommended, 
though we are by no means ready to affirm that Mr. McMaster 
has either exactly filled the existing want of a summary on the 
subject, or that his little book does not need some careful revis- 
ing. Still, the profession is indebted to him, if for nothing 
else, for contributing to engineering literature a book which, if 
it is a somewhat hasty and crude production, yet is one that 
will cause every engineer who reads it, if he happens at the 
time to be putting up a bridge or arching a tunnel, to look a 
little more carefully at his centers, and if he is not practically 
at work, we will wager he will begin to consider, first, whether 
his centers in the past have generally fulfilled Mr. McMaster’s 
conditions ; and if not, whether the designs he used weren't 
good enough, and if they were, whether he couldn’t write a set 
of demonstrations proving that his rule of thumb was quite 
as reliable as Mr. McMaster’s deductions, etc., etc. In fact, 
one ot the great, what we might term subjective, advantages of 
these contributions to technical literature is found in the 
fact, providing they are reasonably accurate and reliable, that 
even if they do contain mistakes, and do not always meet the 
situation, still they make men think, and think often on matters 
they had hitherto considered as quite settled in their minds. 

As to Mr. McMaster’s general treatment of the subject, we 
think the limited space he has given to the discussion of the 
strictly mathematical points involved to be quite sufficient. 
He has very evidently borne in mind that a hand-book is not 
a mathematical treatise, and such formule as are given are 
either very concisely discussed, or introduced as accepted 
principles. His observations (p. 70) on striking centers, al- 
ways a delicate matter in heavy work, are well considered and 
to the point, and we agree with him in advocating the easing 
not striking, of course, of centers as soon as the arch is keyed 
in, in preference to the plan advocated by some, of never mov- 
ing centers until the mortar has hardened. 

The labored description (pp. 71 and 72) of what are, and how 
to use, ordinary slack blocks, would be more in place in at ap- 
prentice’s primer than in a hand-book for engineers. Not so 
the space devoted (p. 76), to the plan of striking centers, by 
resting the bearings of the ribs when first set upon cylinders 
filled with sand, from which the sand is allowed slowly to es- 
cape when the time comes for easingthem. Mr, McMaster 
would have done well, however, to have accredited the system 
to its inventor, M. Beau de Moulin, of the Corps des Ponts et 
Chaussees. 

A full description of a very successful application of this sys- 
tem will be found in The Builder, vol. 28, p. 878 (Nov. 5, 1870). 

There is what we should feel inclined to call a very careless 
error (p. 77) in the discussion of the distances apart centers 
should be placed, and the same error is carried through the 
subsequent table, (p. 78). Where, may we be allowed to ask, 
has Mr. McMaster found stone, suitable for arching, ‘** weighing 
150 lbs. per cubic yard;” unless, indeed, he has been accustomed 
to the use of tufa or pumice-stone as a building material? We 
su; pose, of course, he means per cubic foot, but why doesn’t 
he say 80, then? 

We emphatically second Mr. McMaster in his very sensible 
comments (p. 94) on the penny-wise and pound-foolish plan of 
having an insufficient number of centers on hand in tunnel 
work. Undoubtedly, as we before said, centers should be 
eased shortly after the keying of the arch, but never struck 
until the mortar or cement has had time to set and harden, 
especially in tunnel-work where there may be a heavy and un- 
equal pressure to be at once sustained. 

Mr. McMaster is entirely too fond of borrowing with- 
out thanks, or even acknowledgment. He tells us (p. 83) 
that “ Figs. 5 and6 (which, by the way, should be 6 and 7) 
afford an illustration of two center ribs arranged to meet these 
requirements,” etc., ete. As these two designs Yor center ribs 
are taken in toto from designs given in Simms’ Tunnelling 
(London, 1844), and are, in fact, copies, and poor ones at 
that, of Figs. 3 and 4, Plate 9, of that rather fossilized work, it 
would at least have been graceful to have acknowledged the 
fact, and allowed the interested reader an opportunity of ad- 
miring the evident cautious conservatism (?) that prompted 
their selection. 

As to the unfortunate misprints running throughout the 
work, we should advise Mr. McMaster, if his book reaches a 
second edition (which we sincerely think it deserves, for there 
is much good in it), to read his own proofs and correct the fol- 
lowing errata, in illustrations and type: 

P. 38. We cannot find in Fig. 2 the “iron bands” referred 
to, as uniting the struts with the tie beam and back pieces. 

P. 54. “In computing the strains on the braces a,a.” We 
fear we should need a pair of ‘ Sam's” ‘“double-million gas 
microscopes” to find any “a, a” in Fig. 3. 

P. 59. “ Here the UF’, HF and Dd.” H F is right, but Fig. 


5 shows H’ H’ where H should be. 


P. 61. “EK h is drawn parallel to E F.” Here Eh should 


read e/). 


P. 68. “ So as to draw the tenon sight into the mortise, and so 


cause the Thoulder to butt very snugley.” Very snugley, we don’t 





doubt, but it’s an involved way of putting it. 


P. 74. In speaking of che striking of cocket centers, reference 
is made to “ Fig. 4” instead of “ Fig. 5,” which makes the de- 
scription utterly unintellig,ble. 

P. 83. “ Figs. 5 and 6 afford an illustration,” etc., should read 
‘Figs. 6 and 7.” The same error occurs where these figures are 
subsequently referred to on pages 85 and 88. 

P. 95. The reference to “ Fig. 7” should read “ Fig. 8,” and 
in said “ Fig. 8” one of the ‘‘(’s” should be marked ‘(’,” ac- 
cording to the reference on page 95. 


Valuation and Purchase of Railroads. (Werth und Kauf der 
Eisenbahnen): by Baron Von Weber. Vienna, A. Hartleben. 
This is the second of a series of pamphlets which the emi- 

nent author is issuing under the title of “Popular Discussions 
of Current Railroad Questions.” He takes up the subjects of 
value and purchase because in Europe, and especially in Aus- 
tria, as %ve!l asin this country, the financial disasters of the 
past three years have left a great number of bankrupt rail- 
road companies, whose property, in one way or another, must 
be transferred into stronger hands before it can be completed 
and fully utilized. Thus there are frequent occasions for 
ascertaining the value and devising the methods of pur- 
chase of railroad property. As Baron von Weber shows, 
this is no simple matter. Railroads are not commodities like 
wagons and houses, which are being interchanged constantly, 
and have a market value fixed by the supply and demand. 
Each railroad is a unique property; there is but one like it tu 
be sold, and (which makes the establishment of a selling price 
especially difficult) there are usually but two or three possible 
purchasers. Baron von Weber in this pamphlet seeks to estab- 
lish the following statements: Railroads in-countries which 
exercise a regulating power over then? are not simply money- 
making institutions; in such countries they have no commercial 
but only a national economical value, and may not be estimated 
by their material value, when they fail to earn an income on the 
capital invested, as this would be a denial of the previous pro- 
ceedings of the Government in authorizing and chartering the 
road as tending to the general welfare, and would damage the 
entire railroad credit of the country. He then sets forth the 
method of fixing the price of a railroad which is to be pur- 
chased by the State (as many bankrupt roads are bought in 
Germany and Austria); and sets forth (asin previous works) 
what he believes to be the advantages of the State’s owning and 
working some great systems of roads—a mixed system of State 
and private railroads—which he approves as far preferable to 
the monopoly of railroad transportation maintained in private 
corporations and minutely regulated by law, asin France, and 
as is now proposed for Austria in influential quarters, 


The Polytechnic Review is the title of » new monthly 
scientific journal, published in Philadelphia by Drs. Wm. 
H. Wahl and Robert Grimshaw, who are also the editors. 
The prospectus announces that it will contain “original and 
selected articles descriptive of current progress in civil, me- 
chanical, naval and sanitary engineering; gas and water sup- 
ply and sewerage; chemical technology, with particular refer- 
ence to mining, metallurgy and the manufacturing chemical 
industries; manufactures in general, and the mechanic arts.” 
The editors and proprietors are men of scientific acquirements 
and reputation, Mr. Wahl having been at one time editor 
of the Journal of the Franklin Institute. The price of tho 
periodical is three dollars a year. The first number issued 
this month has 12 pages like those of the Railroad Gazette, 
besides the cover, to which latter the advertisements are con- 
fined. The longer articles are on the improvement of the 
mouth of the Mississippi, with sections of the jetties; “ the 
“Lowe Iluminating Gas Process,” with a section of the gas 
works used; the ‘* Metric System ;” “ Modern Fire Enginer,” 
with engravings; ‘Gas and Oil Engines ;” “A Justifying 
Type-Setting Machine ;” a selection from the new Pennsylvan a 
geological report on the production of the Pennsylvania 0,1 
wells ; a department entitled “ Progress in Science and tLe 
Arts” containing many short articles en technical matter, havy- 
ing as subd visions ‘ Engineering, Civil, Mechanical, etc. ;’ 
“Mining, Metallurgy, Mineralogy;” ‘Chemistry, Technology;” 
and “ Miscellaneous.” There are two columns of book notice: . 
The paper is a handsome one, and the reputation and opport. - 
nities of its editors are such as to make it probable that it will 
be an unusrally good one in some departments, especially in 
its record of technical progress, though it will need more space 
to do justice to the subject. 


Nationalitaet und Hisenbahn-politik: Vienna.—A. Hartleben’s 
Verlag. 


Baron von Weber, for thirty years engaged in railroad affairs 
often in positions of the highest importance, has recently , ub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled “ Nationality and Railroad Policy, ’ 
probably especially intended to affect the policy of Austria on 
railroad affairs, in which he condemns the following of the policy 
of any given country simply because it has proved successful in 
that country. He asserts that each country must develop its 
own policy, suited to its special circumstances, and can imitate 
another only when it is the policy of a country in similar cir- 
cumstances. This work is apparently intended in some degree 
to combat the approval of the French system expressed by the 
new minister, von Noerdling, who has translated with approva 
a part of a recent work by a French official, Franqueville, on 
the English policy as contrasted with the French. Franque- 
ville assumed that the English amalgamations were quite simi- 
lar steps in development to the establishment of the six great 
systems in France. Weber shows that there was a :adical dif- 
ference in the motives, “In England,” says he, “it was the 
necessities of the great companies, in France, that of the small 
ones, which compelled the amalgamations.” Especially Baron 
von Weber repels the uniformity in roads and methods of work- 
ing them which the French system fosters, as utterly unsuited 
to a country like Austria (and like America, we may add) where 
the routes serve very varying needs. Each line needs to be 





devoloped to do its special work in the meti.od best suited to 
that particular work. A perfect and costly Leavy real wii’ 
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the highest speed is a wasteful machine for carrying « traffic 
barely sufficient to empl. y one or two mixed trains daily. For 
the special circumstances of Austria he summarizes the 
ples of a suitable policy as follows : > 

1. The securing by the State of practical and effective im, 
fluence on tariffs and on the construction and equipment and 
management of the roads of the entire Austrian railroad system 
by the acquisition of one railroad line in each principal current 
ot traffic: the establishment of the mixed system of State and 
private railroads. 

2. Removal of the financial weakness of many roads by: 

a, Reduction of preportion of working expenses to receipts 
by changes in the method of operating according to the pecu- 
liarities of the line. 

b. Abrogation of the rules and arrangements hindering this 
measure, 

ce. Transformation of main roads into secondary robs. 

d. Reduction of the interest-bearing capital. 

8. Temporary abandonment of the construction of roads or 
the main line system; completion of the system of connecting 
lines and extensions that are indispensable to the prosp: rity of 
Austria, but which corporations will not undertake, by the as- 
sistance of the State, or entirely through it. 

4. Organization of the State’s supervision of railroads on the 
basis of the mixed railroad system. 

a. Transformation of the ‘“‘ General Inspection of Railroads” 
into a ministerial department. 

b. Decentralization of the direct supervision and inspection 
into “local or provincial inspections.” 

c. Establishment of local directories for the management of 
the State railroad lineg. 

d. Recruiting of the inspection staff from the State roads; 
and ite instruction on those roads. 

5. Establishment of a railroad council for settlement of diffi- 
culties arising from the double position of the State manage- 
ment as owner of railroads and official inspector, and for the 
moral support of the government in the decision of questions 
of railroad policy. 

— 
OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Continued from Page 79. 


bi ture of Montana hi sed a bill submitting to 
Th e ‘on as passed a 

the chy people of the Territory, at a special election to 

be held April 3, the question of granting a subsidy of $1,150,000 

in aid of extension of this road into the Territory. 


Po nbeopele & Eastern. 
Me Chaz Wheaton, trustee, gives notice that he will dis- 


the first-mo! e bondholders the fund in his 
sods eriutea om the forec cos and sale of the road, upon 
resentation of the bonds at his 


office, No. 24 Market street, 
ooghkeepsie, N. Y. 


Mobile & Ohio. 


In to an inquiry as to whether a plan for the reor- 

anleniion of the company was to be submitted soon, William 
Butler Duncan, trustee and receiver, says: ‘The past eight 
months of our management as trustees and receivers have de- 
veloped many and various defects and considerations which re- 
quire delicate and timely adjustments ; serious troubles would 
arise onall sides, should any of rough haste be exercised. 
Time is required by the management to bring about the results 
now under of solution, and our policy will be with the 
sole view to the improvement of the A nag oy and its business, 
that when a scheme of reorganization is finally adopted we 
may be enabied to turn them over to the reorganized company 
in good and serviceable condition. 

“9, The company itself looking to its reorganization has 
already suggested to the court the necessity of their deciding 
atan early day upon the priorities and relative values of the 
several liens against the company—this will give the — 
nity to any contesting ee to a their claims, should they 
abe any, in the most efficient and prompt manner, and it is 
questions being started by un- 





ous or design’ 68. 

ar . In the eatin a scheme of reorganization must be 
arrived at, based upon such safe and equitable grounds as will 
assure its prompt acceptance by all the interests involved— 
when it will become the duty and pleasure of the trustees and 
receivers to surrender to the resurrected corporation an im- 
proved property, capable of meeting faithfully all its future 
obligations. 


Eastern. 
In Committee appointed at the stockholders’ 
uiiien py 3 is com va the ng om 


Seth J. Thomas, Geo. Ripley, Greeley 8. Curtis, . Monroe 
and W. A. Tower. 


Dividends. 
Dividends have been Sotinet ee me ye srmenite : . 
cago & Alton, 4 cent. -annual, payable March 1. 
Feeeree books will be closed Feb. 16. - 


osed 
& 8 t., i-an- 
MR. Ea gia, 3 per cent., semi-an 
Pennsylvania. 


This is now offering for sale, through ban ers in 
England, $4,000,000 ofits 6 per cent. consolida mortgage 
bonds at 90. The bonds are stated to be part of an issue of 
$5,000,000, of which $2,000,000 have been placed in Philadel- 
phia. 


The Sr ey will hold their annual meetings at 
jum 
0., 


the times and given : 
Cincinnati & Indianapolis, at the offic 
in Chev March 1. Transfer bocks are closed from 


b. 15. 
ee chigh & Wilkesbarre Coal Co., at the office, No, 234 South 
Third street, Toiedeiphio, Fob. 24, at 1 p. m. 

Burlington & Missouri River, in Burlington, Ia., Feb. 23, at 
10 a. m. 


Denver & Rio Grande. 
Tracklaying on this road is making rapid progress, and the 


pid pi 
rails to reach the Cucharas, nearly 60 miles 
poe He ey month, 


we Peters, tendent of the road, writes 

Ue 0! tS) us as 
oth : “We com 14 miles of track, Columbus to Lock- 
bourne, the year 1875, and since that time have com- 
pleted seven miles us to Ashville, We are graded 
ind Pat: to Chi ( the exception of probably 10 
deys’ work), and all the material on hand to complete track, 


We have been very much delayed 
agen, papier. We hope to reech the not later than the 
st oO y- 

* We-hope to reach Circleville early in March, and as soon 
as the road is finished to Circleville we will put on regular 
trains between Columbus and Circleville.” 

Pekin & Mississippi. 

A meeting was held in Canton, Ill., Feb. 9, for the purpose of 
a a to build this pr ected road as ® narrow- 
gauge ine. It was stated that the old company owned some 

miles of graded road-bed and $130,000 in subscriptions still 
available. After some discussi-n as to the route committees 


were appointed to canvass for subscriptions and report to an 
adjourned meeting. 


Boston & Providence. 


The reduction of 10 7 cent. in the wages of employes which 
was urged last jal and prevented by the decided opposition of 
President Clifford has now been made, to take effect March 1. 


Louisville, New Albany & Ohicago. 


There is talk of building a branch from Bainbridge, Ind., 
southwest to Brazil in Clay County, about 25 miles. 


Portland & Ogdensburg. 

This company has notified the city of Portland, Me., that it 
will be unable to meet the March coupons on the $1,350,000 
city bonds issued in aid of the road. The reason given is that 
the large amount required to complete the connection with the 
Vermont Division has absorbed all the available earnings of 
the road. The coupons on the bonds issued by the company 
will be paid. 

A meeting of the stockholders was held in Portland, Feb. 14, 
but adjourned to Feb. 26 without taking any action. 

The town of Lunenburg, Vt., has vo not to issue the 
$50,000 of town bonds heretofore granted to the road. 


Maryland General Railroad Law. 
A law to take the place of the law of 1870 is now pending in 
the Maryland Legislature. It provides that any number of 
ersons not jess than five, three of whom must be citizens of 
aryland, may form a company and shall file with the Secre- 
tary of Sta'e a certificate showing the termini and route of 
the proposed road and the amount of capital stock, which 
must be divided into shares of $50 each. e following sec- 
tions provide the manner of organizing the company, confer 
the usual powers and prescribe rules for condemning land, 
bridging streams, changing location when necessary, and pro- 
tecting road crossings. No company shall be allowed to build 
a railroad in or through the city of Baltimore without consent 
of the municipal authorities, Companies organized under the 
law may borrow money and issue bonds to an amount not ex- 
ceeding the capital stock. No company will be allowed to con- 
solidate with any other, to buy the stock of any other, or to 
lease or sell its road without authority from the Legislature. 
The maximum rates to be charged by any company organized 
under the law are fixed at 3 cents per passenger per mile, 1 
cents per ton per mile on ores, coal or other minerals and 5 
cents per ton per mile on all other freight. 


Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore. 
This company is building a new ieight depot 100 by 400 feet 
at Broad and Carpenter streets in Philadelphia. Considerable 


additions and improvements are also being made in the passen- 
ger depot on Broad street. 


San Diego & Southern Utah. 

A company is to be organized to build a railroad trom San 
Diego, Cal., northeast to a connection with the Utah Southern. 
It is proposed to build from San Diego northward to a connec- 
tion with the Los Angeles & Independence, to follow the hne of 
that projected road, and then run across Southern Nevada into 
Utah by a line said to be feasible. 


Syracuse & Southwestern. 
The angettaniion of this company has been completed. It 
is formed in the interest of the Utica, Ithaca & Elmira, and for 


the purpose of constructing the Syracuse connection of that 
road. 


Now Orleans Pacific 

he Louisiana Legislature has passed resolutions indica! ing 
this company’s road as the proper line to receive a subsidy as 
the New Urleans Branch of the Texas & Pacific. The resolu- 
tions also provide for the forfeiture of the charter granted the 
New Orleans, Baton Rouge & Vicksburg Company for a line 
from New Orleans to Shreveport. 


Dallas & Wichita. 


The dissensions which caused the stopping of work on this 
road have been settled by a compromise, the city of Dallas 
agreeing to buy the interest of Dr. J. W. Calder for $30,000. 
Work will be resumed at once, and the company hopes to have 
the road, 15 miles of which are graded and bridged. completed 
to Denton, 35 miles northwest of Dallas next season. 


Marietta & North Georgia. 


A preliminary survey has been begun and as soon as the 
necessary lines can be run the final location will be made. 
The company is trying to secure.aid from the State of Georgia. 


Texas & Paoific, 


The Tarrant County Construction Company has completed 
about two-thirds of the grading between Fort Worth, Tex., 
and Eagle Ford. It is said that Vice-President Bond has made 
arrangements for the iron and also for the rails for the unfin- 
ished section of the Transcontinental Division, from Brookston 
to Texarkana. 


Lafayette, Muncie & Bloomington. 
It is reported that the difficulties between this company and 
the Indianapolis, Cincinnati & Lafayette with respect to the 


entrance into Lafayette, Ind., are to be adjusted by a com- 
promise. 


St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern. 


Iron for the extension from Hannibal, Mo., to Louisiana is 
now being received from the Kansas City Rolling Mill. Track- 
laying is to be pushed as fast as possible. Wen the ex- 
tension is completed trains will be run between Keokuk and 
St. Louis, using the Chicago & Alton track from Louisiana 
fora time. It is intended, however, to build from Louisiana 
through Clarksville to the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern 
at Dardennes, a distance of about 50 miles, a considerable part 
of which was graded three years ago. 


Oognectiout Oentral. | 

Tbe company is offering an )ssue of $400,000 first-mortgage 
7 per cent, bonds due 1895, with interest payable April and Uc- 
tuber in New York, at 90 and interest. is issue is at the rate 
of less than $20,000 per mile, and the rental which the Con- 
necticut Valley Company has agreed to pay more than covers 
the interest. The strength of the bonds depends chiefly on the 
strength of the lessee corporation. 


Toledo, Wabash & Western. 


Argument in the foreclosure suit under the consolidated 
mortgage in Indiana is to be heard in the Circuit Court at 
Logansport, Feb. 23. 

he stockholders’ committee has made an appeal to the hold- 
ers of prior mortgage bonds to join them in resisting the fore- 


the extremely wet and 





closure. They “—— that by foreclosure and reorganization 
the company would lose the protection of its special charters 
and hecome subject to the general laws of the States through 





which it . This, they say, would seriously impair the 
value of the ~ ye and the security of the prior liens. They 
also charge Be a very small consideration in money was re- 
ceived for the gold bonds issued, most of them having been 
hypothecated, while those sold brought a very low price. 
Macon & Brunswick. 

A bill is pending in the Georgia slature for fun the 
bonds issued by this company and indorsed by the State, h 
odio for the issue of new State bonds to be exchanged for 

e indorsed bonds. It meets with strong opposition, and its 
passage is doubtful. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 

A conference was recently held in Sedalia, Mo., between 
officers of this road and the assessors of the counties in Mis- 
souri through which the road runs. Railroad Commissioners 
Marmaduke and Walker were present. The officers pepones 
that the porary. be assessed at a uniform rate of $ per 
mile fir the road-hed, $5,000 for each ie, $2,500 for each 
passenger car, and so on, the equipment to be distributed pro 
rata to each county according to the miles of road within its 
limits. No final conclusion was reached, but the proposal was | 
generally one and will be presented to the various county 
courts for their action. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis. 

There is some talk of the extension of this road from its 
present terminus at the St. Paul & Sioux City Crossing south- 
ward, according to the original charter. e company bas 
asked the Minnesota Legislature to amend that charter by 
as it to make the southern terminus at Albert Lea in- 
stead of the Iowa line. The request is reasonable, as connec- 
tions can be made at Albert Lea which will obviate the neces- 
sity of building any more road. On the other hand, the City 
of sees lis has asked to be relieved from the obligation to 
issue an additional $125,000 of bonds to the company in the 
event of the completion of its road. 


Keokuk, Galesburg & Chicago. 

A company by this name has filed articles of incorporation in 
Illinois and purposes building a narrow-gauge road on the line 
indicated by itsname. The capital stock is fixed at $1,000,000. 
A new feature proposed is that the company issue certificares 
of transportation in exchange for money subscribed 0 the 
road, e certificates will, when the road is built, be receiv- 
able for 50 per cent. of transportation charges on freight or 
passengers, the amount of such charge to be endo s>d on the 
certificate until it is finally liquidated. Most of the incorpora- 
tors are Galesburg men. 


Northern Pacific. 

The Montana Legislature has passed the bill providing for a 
subsidy of $3,500,000 in Territorial bonds for the extension of 
this road into the Territory. The question is to be submitted 
to the people at a special election to be held April 8. The sub- 
sidy is conditional on the company’s raising money otherwise 
to extend its line from Bismarck west 500 miles to Bozeman, 
which is within 120 miles of Helena, Montana. 


Union Pacific. 


The following statement of earnings and expenses for the 
year ending Dec. 31 is published: 








1875. 1874. Inc, or Dec. P.c. 
Passengers.... $4,346,014 34 $3,952,"58 55 Inc.. 16579 9.9 
Freight... .... 6,641,512 27 5,664,731 33 Inc.. 976,780 94 17.2 
Mails and ex- 
press........ 769,317 23 727,061 77 Inc.. 42,255 46 5.8 
Miscellaneous. 236,988 25 215,228 47 Inc.. “1,759 78 10.1 
Total earn- 
ings...-. $11,993,832 09 $10,559,880 12 Inc. $1,433,951 97 13.6 
O erating ex- 
penses...... 4,982,047 95 4,652,314 95 Inc.. 329,733 00 7.1! 
Net earnings. $7,011,784 14 $5,907,565 17 Inc. $1,104,218 97 18.7 
Gross earnings 
per mile.... $1! ,622 $10,232 Inc.. $1,390 13.6 
Net earnings 
per r.ile.... 6,794 5,724 Inc.. 1,070 18.7 
Per cent. of 
expenses... 41.54 44.05 Dec.. 2.51 6.7 


Erie Southern. 

The $5,000 per mile necessary to permit the complete organ- 
ization of this company under the general law has been all 
subscribed, and new subscriptions continue to come in. Two 
lines have been surveyed from Erie, Pa., to Cambridge, and 
another will probably be run. The final location will depend 
much upon the amount which can be raised upon the line. 


San Luis Obispo & Santa Maria Valley. 

Chief Engineer L. H. Shortt writes under date of Jan. 30: 
** The first sectior of the First Division of the San Luis Obis 
& Santa Maria Valley Railroad (narrow gauge) was opened for 
traffic Jan. 29. The road, satwithelentinr the exceptionally 
wet season we have just een through, worked well. 

** As soun as the ground will allow of it work will be resumed 
and the road opened to the town of San Luis Obispo about the 
middle of May. 

‘Great improvements in the shipping facilities at Avila are 
contemplated.” 


New Brunswick. 

Efforts are being made to secure a subsidy of $5,000 per mile 
for a branch line to leave this road on the east side of the St. 
John River and rur? eastward to the head of Grand Lake, and 
thence southeast to the Intercolonial at Sussex or Apohaqui. 
It would be some 75 miles long. 


Surry. 

This compere proposes building a light railroad from Low 
Point on ipoax Creek, in Surry County, Va., to the Black- 
water River and the Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio, at some 
point between Wakefield and Disputanta, The road would be 
about 15 miles long. 


Sutherlin & Milton. 

This company wants to build a narrow-gauge road some five 
miles long from Sutherlin, Va., on the Richmond & Danville 
road, southward to Milton, N.C. 


Brunswick & Albany. 

This a is petitioning to be reheved from the taxes due 
the State of Georgia tor 1874, 1875 and 1876, amounting to $11,- 
550 in all. The grounds on which this relief is asked are that 
in the two years which the present owners have held the 
it has not earned its working expenses, but has run beh 
over $40,000. If, in addition to this loss they are obliged to 
raise the money for the taxes, they will be forced to abandon 
the road and cease to operate it. They claim that the 
while it has been a dead loss to its builders and owners, has 
largely increased the value of the taxable property along the 
in, and claim that some consideration is due them from the 

ate. 


Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio. 

The city of San Antonio has voted the new subsidy asked for 
wy the construction company organized to complete this 

ork will now be pushed on the road. 
East Tenuessee, Virginia & Georgia. 

At a meeting of the directors held in Knoxville, Tenn., last 


week, resolutions were passed directing and ——— 2 the 
officers to have a survey made at once for the four miles of 
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road necessary to complete the oe, Cumberland Gap & 


ae Wolf Oreek, 
con- 
Ry complsibon of 


examine into the business 
transacted at the various stations on the road, with a view of 


Charleston road from the present 
Tenn., to the North Carolina line, and to let 
tracts as soon as they were assured 
the Western North Carolina road. 
A committee was appointed to 


of the ear’ 


a part of those divided among the stockholders of the Conti- 
nental Telegraph Company, and all the rest have been restored. 
Mr. Kimpton was formerly financial t of the Greenville & 
Columbia and when the control of tha to the 
South Carolina Company, he settled his th President 


Ler. th and mutual releases were given, which the court now 
0! 








discontinuing those which tabl Tel d boone my ak yen bro  y pypeeen 
are unn or un e, mpany. No 
The board resolved to declare ine won usual -annual divi- dis Copreee 0 Care aid adie padinahinn bia 
dend of 8 per cent. Macki & M 
The Western North Carolina people promise, if the connec- naw arquette, 
tion to the State line is completed, to begin work on that end|_ A new company has been organized in Lansing, Mich., to 
of their road as well as on the eastern end of the unfinished | build this road, and has submitted a proposition to the 
portion. of Control of State lands. The company agrees to have 50 
é ‘ miles done by Aug. 1. Capt. E. L. Craw is at the head and 
Knoxville & Ohio. there are some Chicago parties interested. 
The merchants of Knoxville, Tenn., are the import- geld 2s ‘ : 
ance and necessity of extending this : now runs | Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington. 
from Knoxviile northward. to Careyville, about 30 miles, some} The Auditor, Mr. Wm. Manl, furnishes the following state- 
28 miles further to a connection with the Cincinnati Southern. | ment for the year ending Dec. 31 : 
It is wages tm am jee oe a aees , ve a = 1875, 1874. 1873. 
cinnati w Knoxville and Dalton, but t furnish a Gross earnings........ t ,121, ,106, 
sirable outlet for the Blue Ridge road in the event of its com- | Operating expenses, Secs Maite. s OE ie ma 
pletion to Knoxville. URGE 0055 6 cidivecceie 716,322 32 851,244 48 892,236 62 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. Net carnings....... $417,629 65 $270,053 65 $213,994 83 
The extension of the Sigourney Branch westward is now | Cost of ties an 
completed to Oskaloosa, 25 miles west of Sigourney and 53] putin track..,...... 104,272 37 49,145 73 42,439 91 
ies om he Janetion with the ee 4 “ Net transportation 
ashington. ns were to run to Oskaloosa week. Wor 
on the grading between Oskaloosa and Knoxville has been | pep cont of ordinary Re ee ee 
begun, e “Se irereagees4 63.17 18.85 80.66 
Kansas ity, Burlington & Santa Fe. Pe sa S, See san om pee a0 
This road is now completed from the junction with the Leaven-| per cent. of total ex. 4 
worth, Lawrence & Galveston, three miles south of Ottawa4| penses............... 72.37 80.23 84.50 


Kan., southwest 13 miles to Williamsburg. It was to be form- 
ally opened for traffic Feb. 14. The new line opens up a large 
deposit of coal of a superior quality, and is expected 
eonsiderable traffic from that source. Surveys 
for an extension of 27 miles further to Burlington on the Neosho 


River. 


Montpelier & Wulls River. 


Concerning the recent decision of the Court in this case the | #20 
St. Albans Messenger says: “It is hard telling which party tri- 
rtwell certainly 
got the road into a receivership and thus beat the Brock-Ver- 
mont Central party but the receivers may beat him on the exe- 

is a well known Central man, and if it don’t 
turn out that Jo Hatch has some time or other seen Thom 
then things are different from what they used tobe, But 
of course, the court intended to appoint fair men, for these are 


umphed in the Wells River railroad suit. 


cution, Bingham 


all ‘honorable men.’” 


West Jersey. 


At the annual meeting in Camden last week, the report | State tax 
showed a slight increase in gross and a large one in net earn- 
It was resolved to pass the usual semi- 
annual dividend and to use the money for the erection of the 
new depot at Cape May and for the purchase of new rails to be 


ings for last year. 


laid from the Cape to 
Concord. 


illville. 


This company took formal possession of the leased Nashua, 
Acton & Boston road, Feb. 9, and will operate it hereafter in 
The leased road 
Nashua, N. H., southward to the Fitchburg Railroad at South 


connection with its own road. 


Acton, Mass., and is 24 miles long. 
Connecticut Central. 


At the annual meeting in Broad Brook, Conn., Feb. 9, the 


following statement was presented : 


Venled Gents coccvccccccccvecsccccccccsccoss ove 
Floating debt. ....ccccccccscccccccccrescscocecs 

Detah voc vvvveveccssecsccsocs cocvccccenece 
Construction. ....ccceccccccsscccccsccccsccscces 
Land damages 


standing, most of which will be paid. 


It was voted that the next meeting be held on the first Mon- 
day in November, and that that day shall hereafter be the ap- 


pointed time for the annual meeting. 


Oheraw & Ohester. 


The grading and trestle work are complete1 from Chester, 


CORRE e eee Beem eee eeeeeeeseeeeee 


eee eeeeeee 
fern eeeeee 
eee errr eee 


eee eweeeee 


$516,557 00 
37 61 


558,076 31 


$3,928 70 
Of which balance $3,000 has been spent on the Rockville 
Branch. The total cost of the road has thus been $26,575 per 
mile. There are about $12,500 uncollected subscriptions out- | ty- 


8. C., eastward to the Catawba River, about 20 miles. 


Peoria & Rock Island. 


Receiver Hilliard’s report for December is as follows: 


have a 
ve been made 


then; 


extends from 


$268,906.75 
3,600 00 
216,000 00 
13,598 26 
coececceccs $562,005 01 


The gross earnings for 1875 showed an increase of $12,653.94, 
or 1.1 per cent., over 1874, and of $27,780.52, or 2.5 cent., 
over 1873. The net earnings showed an increase of $9,449.46, 
or 41.9 cent., over 1874, and of $141,862.36, or 82.7 per cent., 
over 1873, in spite of the increase in renewals. The 
amounts of $26,903.26, paid for injuries to persons in 1874, and 
$9,967 for the same account in 1873 are not included in the 


ve, 
The December statement is as follows: 


PASBOTAMOTS 00 ccccceccccescccdocccvcccccestecccoccoseesoce $38,174 16 

Freight... ccccccccccccscvccecdiccsvccevccccccccccvescossess 63,470 17 

PROSE ccc cccccecevcencecccconescoccsoceccee ccnbes 7,263 25 
Total earnings:.....++ «+++ «+s 





Rete tad el lane 


Net earnings.........+.++. 
Rentals and guarantees........sseesceeees soveee $2,489 31 


OUP eee TIES S USES UC CSU e eee eee) 


DROME D oc 0c ccccecccccccsconsccecsseoccccees eo deeneseaee $29,652 75 
Which is added to the amount subject to orders of the Court. 


Harrisburg & Oonewago. 

A company by this name has been organized to build a rail- 
road about 15 miles mae Sene from the Harrisburg & Potomac near 
Harbolt’s Mill, in Cum County, Pa., south by east to 
Emig’s Mills, in York County, and thence to East lin in 
Adams County. At the latter place connection will be made 
with the proposed Berlin Branch. 


Detroit & Milwaukee. 
Herapath’s Journal, of Jan, 29, says : 
“Messrs. J. B. Joy, Z. Chandler and ©. H. Buhl offer to re- 
organize this company, giving the holders of the tirst and sec- 
ont bonds and coupon bonds two-thirds of amount in a 
new first charge set of bonds bearing 6 per cent. currency, or 6 
cent, interest in gold, interest commencing to run one year 
om the time of sale of the line ; there is also to be created a 
million of dollars of the same first aye bonds to bear 7 per 
cent. interest, the proceeds being used to put the road in con- 
dition. The Great Western of Canada Board recommend the 
poenonels for acceptance. They seem to us fair, and as much 
as the bondholders can expect. 


Pennsylvania Line. 

A gn this name has been organized to build a rail- 

road from berland, Md., to Ellerslie in Allegheny Coun- 

The capital stock is to be $350,000, and 

are M. A. Healy, Denis Soaritee, 7 
ohn F, 


F. K. 
, Jr., George G. McKay, J Zacharias and John F. 
Buckholtz. 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 


North Pennsylvania. 
This ny | owns a line from Philadelphia northward to 
Bethlehem, 55.6 miles; the Doylestown Branch, 10.3 miles; 
Shimerville Branch, 1.8 miles, making 67.7 . 
under lease the Northeast Penns me road, 9.8 miles. 












and 
Mn SRI MEE E00. os neg coche bubeseameneeonecsees $11,763 46 | the Stony Creek road, from La Norristown, 10.8 miles, 
Reccipts from all sOUrceS.........0+scccscccccecccoccsvors 31,720 13 | whose earnings are reported seperately. Since the close of the 
Total 43.483 59 | Year it has completed the Delaware River Branch, 204% miles, 
Disburvemenia, 2222 TURIN ict, Sone | which is to be part of the new line to New York from Philadel- 
Balance on hand Jan. 1.... ....csssecesceessseeeceees $6,077 17| The credit side of the capital account was as follows at the 

_ The disbursements exceeded the receipts by $8,186.29. Dur- chase of the Recel year, Out, 52, 1570: 
ing the month $1,159.43 was paid on right-of-way claims and Ser ee eeane per md ~ uaiie) 44 yo 
$9,185 for a new locomotive. Dividend scrip........+. pte 156,727 50 
San Francisco & North Pacific. 7 rents ANd MOTtYAYES ...+-+ceeeeereees $476 HH 

In answer to applications from the le along the line, this | p> = Meru eaters cote rene " 

company has offered to extend its pre E Clover dale, Cal., Profit and loss balance........ reteeneeesneeeneeeseeans 967,162 41 
northward to Ukiah, about 88 miles, if a subsidy of $5,000 per Total ($124,665 per Mile)........eeeeseeeee seeeeees $10,996,237 24 


mile can be raised. Arrangements are according] 
made to have a vote taken on the question of grant: 


subsidy in Mendocino County. 


Wallkill Valley, 


In the suit brought by the trustees to foreclose the first 1874-15. 1978-74. | Inc.cr Deo, Pc. 
mortgage the New York Bu Court ppon Freight and coal.. $908,406 35 $890,499 61 Inc.. $17,906 74 2.0 
A. Jones Receiver. The road has been in the hands = 7 ema acini ated Cis 4 ert % pooh ry! me oe 
gnd-morigage bondholders, who bought it last year under | Misceilancous --.. 18,740 36 21,861 68 Dec.. #,iii #9 14.2 
foreclosure of their mortgage. - . — 
Rutland Fw qeunings Ghat 708 6l $1,421,463 18 Dec,. $6,728 57 0.5 

: ntenance 0} 

It is reported that the directors of this company and those | | WaY----------- 200,624 10 161,663 29 Inc.. 38,960 81 24.1 
of the Central Vermont have agreed upon a courpromise on the | Motive power... 281,674 85 
points at issue between the companies, The 1 Rutland is to ro Musasemenpe of 102,895 77 Pe 
ceive the back rent due by the Central Vermont, about $250,000, Conducting trans- 
and the present lease will be modified so that the earnings Of] portation...... 286,821 35 279,154 57 Inc.. 17,666.78 2.7 
the Rutland, the Vermont Central and the Vermont & Canada | General ex: 83,526 20 $1,201 06 Inc.. 2,82515 17.5 
zu be pooled, each company to receive a fixed per centage of | Taxes, State and 
meetings . > The sgrosmeat, it is said, will be submitted to OCHEF. coccccces 45.641 58 38,790 87 Inc.. 685071 17.7 
Feb. 2° e 8 olders of both companies to be held Total expenses. $961,183 5 868,616 60 Inc.. $92,607 95 05 
Greenville & Oolumbia. Net carnings.. $466,550 76 $555,946 68 Dec.. $89,305 92 16.1 

+ the suit brought to compel H. H. | soph — agar 
$62,500 bonds of this company” the Ucited mine Gout Gon eer le $20,041 $21,041 Deo. $10 06 
ora ed {he mutoal releases er as and | “im tig ag 6,891 4,212 Inc.. 1,821 161 

ere 6 sur- . of 
render of the bonds could not be compelled. The bonds were a = wooeee a 67.09 0.97 Ine.. 612 10.0 





Ing this 


The company holds $151,150.50 securities of other corpora- 
tions, and has advanced $96,028.58 to the Northeast Pennsyl- 
vania and $78,751.83 to the Stony Creek pmee og » 

Tne earnings of the road for the year were as follows: 














Stony 


The earnings of the two leased lines were as follows: 
1874-75. 


> 1873-4. Increase. P.o. 
Northeast Pennsylvania,... $24,645 00 $18,149 62 $6,495 38 35.9 
OCreek....... 18,642 22 16,632 33 2,009 89 12.1 


Total........0.seeeee+++ $43,287 22 $34,781 95 $8,505 27 24.4 
The Northeast Pennsylvania earnings were $2,515, and the 
Stony Creek, $1,810 per mile. 

The total number of passengers carried on the main line and 
Doylestown Branch was 1 067 194, an increase of 14,635, or 1.4 
per cent., over the pr ear 


ih 5 income account was as jollows: 





jo whV odessa ddoccsdavccdeceredcccccerccsicsccces $466,550 76 
Interest on bonds, ground rents, etc., less interest re- 

CGEM 086 60:00:84 0 hoe dcdve cd ced sasiccticcccees veeredatens 306,023 75 

eer? BOS TO FOR oinia 9.004 cnc cccevendenecenssaed tee $160,627 01 

Two dividends, each of 3 per cent., were decl from the 


ared 

year’s business, one paid Aug. 2, 1875, the other Feb. 1, 1876. 

Since the close of the year the Delaware River Branch, from 
Jenkintown to the Delaware near Yardleyville, 20.5 wiles, hax 
been completed, The work was done under the direction of 
Mr. 8 H. Sayler, Engineer in charge, McGrann & Fitz- 
patrick being contractors for the grading and J. H, Cofrode & 
Co. for the bridges. The road is laid with 66-pound steel rails, 
which were put down under direction of Road Master John H. 
Ainsworth. The whole cost of the branch, including one-halt 
of the bridge over the Delaware, up to the end of the fiscal 
year, was $1,095,367.53, or $53,433 per mile. 
‘The early completon of the Delaware & Bound Brook road 
will complete the new foute to New York over that road and 
the Central of New Jersey, which will be known as the New 
York & Philadelphia New Line 





: Steel Fire-Boxes in Europe. 


The Dngineer, in commenting on the report ‘‘ on the Opera- 
tion and Management of Locomotive Boilers,” made at the last 
meeting of the Master Mechanics’ Association, gives the fol- 
lowing statement of the experience in the use of steel on the 
other side the Atlantic: 


“In Great Britain few, if any, stationary boilers, and no 
marine boilers, are made of steel. Mr. Webb, of Crewe, makes 
steel locomotive boilers, and sessing as he docs a remarka- 
ble exemption from the troubles that beset other locomotive 
superintendents, his steel boilers ove him, we ua lerstand, no 
trouble. It is well known that steel, if hard, will not answer 
for a boiler. On one of our princi al railway lines eighteen 
stee) fire-boxes were recently put into as many new engines. 
The stecl*was really a beautiful material. It could be bent 
cold into a double knot. When hot it would assume any form 
the fancy of the smith suggested. Here was really the much- 
sought-for metal of the future. The engines had not long been 
at work, however, until leaking tubes and leaking boxes began 
to become common, mapas proved that in about three 
months the new material was utterly unsuitable for fire-boxes, 
as not only all the tubes, but all the joints leaked, and those 
steel boxes having been condemned, have at this moment 
either been all en out and replaced with copper boxes, or 
they will be taken out in a very fow weeks. The metal here 
was too soft. With harder metal the result is hardly 


less unfavorable. It is not an unusual thing for 
a hard steel fire - box te to come i, away 
from the flange two or three days after the flanging has been 


done. It isnot too much to assert that steel has not boen 
successfully used in this country as a material for boilers, save 
in a very few insignificant instances, always excepting, we pre- 
sume, the practice of Mr. Webb, about which he is remarkably 
reticent. 

We are inclined to belicve that the writer of the above bas 
judged the merits of steel—at leant by implication—pre-r ature- 
ly. Steel is a material wth qualities differing very materially 
from those possessed by iron, Its manufacture and treatment 
require more care to produce any desired result in the quality 
dissolved, but if the requisite care and knowledge is exercised, 
the result which can be attained exceeds that which is possible 
with iron. Steel may be harder, more elastic, tougher, and of 
very much greater tensile strength than iron. It is, so to 
speak, a more finely organized material than iron, and must 
be treated with more consideration, It seems, therefore, 
rather premature to pronounce against its employment with- 
out more experience in its use than we have thus far had. 
That there should be some difficulty at first in the working 
and use of such material is not, or ought not to be surprising; 
and it is, we think, not unreasonable to expect that the trouble 
which is encountered at first in its use will be overcome as we 
learn better how to make and how to work it. 


The following article appeared in Mngineering the following 
week : 

“In Great Britain few, if any, stationary boilers, and no 
marine boilers, are made of steel!” This astonishing asser- 
tion, which we quote from a leader in The Pngineer of last 
week, must, we think, have been perused with very considera- 
ble mm pie by a latge proportion of our contemporary’s read- 
ers, and it must have excited inquiries as to whether it had 
been penned by a writer who, instead of keeping himself in- 
formed of what was going on in the engineering gg 

ssed the last few years of his life in peaceful slumber. Sure- 
y a writer in a professional journal ought to know that thou- 
sands of tons of stec] boiler plates have now been turned out at 
Bolton, Barrow, Sheffield and elsewhere in this country, and if 
he does know this what can he imagine has been done with all 
these plates if they have not been made into boilers? We 
thought that every one claiming any acquaintance with the 
subject at all knew that the construction of steel boilers is, and 
has been for a long time past, steadily increasing. Mesars. 
Hicks, Hargreaves & Co., of Bolton, alone have turned out con- 
siderably over 3,000 tons of steel boilers for stationary pur- 
poses, and we believe that they now never make iron boilers 
unless specially ordered to do so, Messrs. Platt Brothers 
have for a long time used nothing but steel for the boilers at 
their enormous establishments, and some of these steel boilers 
have, we believe, seen over a dozen years’ service. Messrs. D. 

damson & Co., and other well-known makers too, have turned 
out scores of steel boilers for use at mills, &c., and Mr. Adam- 
son has for a long time made it a practice to construct the fur- 
nace ends of the flues of Lancashire boilers of steel, even when 
the rest of the boiler is of iron. Steel boilers also are now in 
use at sea, notwithstanding The Hngineer’s assertion to the 
contrary, but as yet the material has not been so extensively 
used for marine as for stationary How in the face of 
such facts our contemporary can make the assertion we have 
quoted is a le we shall not attempt to solve. 

Later on in the same article the writer in The Pngineer pro- 
ceeds to say: “It is not too much to assert that steel bas not 
been successfully used in this country as a material for boilers, 
save in a very few insignificant instances, always excepting, we 
presume, the practice of Mr. Webb, about which he is remark- 
ably reticent.” We have here a reiteration of the absurd 
statement on which we have already commented combined 
with an implied doubt as to the success of Mr. Webbs 





Sopovmens of steel on the London & Northwestern 


way. Now, nothing could be more unjust than this i) 
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the quality of the p 
taining this system of tes 
the plates di their man 
secure most highly sa’ 
not wish to give the ion that steel has 
been lly used at Crewe. Before the nature of the 
material was properly Mr. Webb, and Mr, Rams- 
bottom before him, undoubtedly failures, but th 

ures were r not as reasons for giving up a valuable 
material but as lessons teaching how it sh be used, and 
hence the present success, 

In the same article the writer in our conpemgeresy, 
especially of steel fireboxes, and he asks: “ Will any 
locomotive ——— follow American practice, and ca 
120 Ibs. in boilers the fireboxes of which are made of stee 
plates one-fourth of an inch thick ?” i ing apparently that 


ks 
English 


such a thickness would be at once emned in this country 
as perfectly inadmissible. Yet Mr. Webb has for a long time 


ed steam at 130 Ibs. in bvuilers ne | firebox plates 5-16 
in. thick, so that the difference between English and American 
prastee is not so very great after all. We ourselves beliove 
hat there would be no objection to using 3-16 in. plate for lo- 
comotave fireboxes, if only that thickness would permit « 
proper job being made of the staying. On the London & 
orthwestern the experience as regards steel fireboxes has not 
as yet been like as extensive as steel boiler shells, 
nor has it on whole been #0 satisfactory; but the knowl- 
edge gained has not been thrown away, and we think that Mr. 
Webb may now be fairly credited with having made a success 
of stee] fireboxes as well as steel boilers. The firebox 
- pla used at Crewe are, after being rolled, dipped 
while hot into cold water, and are then re-heated and 
again di: this treatment being repeated four times. This 
mode of trea fire-box plates—a mode which has also been 
resorted to in the United States—has a rema kable effect in 
toughening the plates, while it also weeds out any which are 
unsuitable, Among the things ony w experience, both 
here and in America, is the fact that it is desirable to protect 
the riveted joints of steel fireboxes as much as possible from 
tho action of the fire, and it was this belief which led Mr. Webb 
to design the system of firebox construction which he now 
uses, and which we some time ago (vide vol. xvi., 
page 394), a system by which the corner joints are avoided, 
ae the tube-plate ey yonee ae the gon It 
8, however, unnecessary for us to enlarge here upon the Crewe 
practice, and we have only alluded to it to contradict the in- 
sinua and assertions made in our contem \ 
Had the writer of the article we have quoted had a moderately 
decent acquaintance with his subject, or had he, before com- 
mitting in taken the trouble to make # few in- 
quiries as to what been and is being done in this country 
in the matter of steel boilers, his essay, although less amusing, 
might have been more instructive to his readers 








Train Accidents in January. 


On begets of the 1st, a south-bound freight on the Mobile 
& Ohio was thrown the track in West Point, Miss., 
and five cars went down a bank and upset, breaking themselves 
badly. A brakeman was killed, It is said that the accident 
was caused by a broken switch-lock, which allowed the switch- 
rails to be jarred out of « by the irain as it passed over. 
On the night of the 8d, an express train on the Cincinnati 
Richmond & Fort Wayne road struck a misplaced switch at 
Winchester, Ind., ran off the track, the en and express 
car going oe a bank, The road was biocked nine hours. 
The lock been broken and the switch perposely set wrong. 
On the morning of the 4th, there was a butting collision be- 


tween two trains on the C) way, near Attics, N. Y.. by 
which both es were slightly damaged. 

On the ev of the 4th a car of a freight train on the 
Keokuk & oines road ran off the track near Sugar Creek, 


Ia., blocking the rvad two hours. 

On the night of the 5th, a train on the Southwestern Railroad 
of Georgia struck a mule on the trestle over Flint River, rear 
Montezuma, Ga., and the engine was thrown from the track, 
blocking the road some hours. 

On the of the 6th the second section of a freight 
train on the Louisville & Nashville road ran into the first sec- 
tion near Drake’s Creek, Tenn., wr six cars and killing a 
drover who was inthe caboose. The road was blocked four 

ours, C) section was just pulling out from a water 
tank where the second one did not intend to stop, having been 
informed at the station that the first section was 30 
minutes ahead of him. 

On the morning of the 7th an egy ey ss & Vincennes pas- 
senger train ran off the track eee the Union depot in m- 


apolis, causing some delay to ‘ 
On the 7th several cars of a freight train on the Detroit & 
6 track in Owosso, Mich., 


Milwaukee road were thrown from 
by the spreading of the rails, blocking the road some hours. 
On the afternoon of the 8th a a train on the Hartford, 
Providence & Fishkill road ran off the track near Waterbury, 
Conn., wrecking several cars. 
On the afternoon of the 8th a train on the New York Central 
& Hudson River was thrown from the track at East Buffalo, N. 


Y., by a m: switch. 
bn the 1 , the second section of a freight-train on the Cen- 
tral Railroad of Georgia, got stalled on a e at McCall’s 


Mill, Ga., and the thivd section ran into its rear, wreckin, 
several cars. The onan of the stalled train got frightened 
and Jumped, leaving 6 throttle wide open, anda moment after 
his engine broke loose, wont ahead at a great speed, and ran 
into the rear of the first section, wrecking several more cars, 

On the morning of the 12th, as an express train on the Nor- 
wich & Worcester road was near Da; ploy a truck axle 


broke under the wing it from the track and 
dama; it somewha 

On the m of the 1 a train on the Jacksonville, 
Pensacola & Mobile road ran off the track near Lake City, Fia., 


and the engine upset into the ditch, several cars 


some- 
what broken. The accident is said to have been ca by the 
spreading of the rails. 
On the of the 13th, a train on the Jacksonville, 
Pensacola & Mobile road was thrown from the track near Bald- 
me some damage, The track is said to be ina 
wre 


On the 14th, an engine on the Louisville & Nashville road 
was taaues Some She Snce, iy & loose aah, te the yard at Nash- 
ville, 

On the afternoon of the 14th a mail train on the Vermont 
Central road struck a en rail near te River Junction, 
ba Sie rae oon See aca hae ine ack and went down 
a bank Pope fae Sone beat en. One passenger was 
severely and six sligh urt, ‘ 

of the 14th an express train on the Vermont 
Centra] road ran into the rear of a freight which was just 


secrecy | complete) 
killed. Th 


going upon a siding at West Randolph, Vt., damaging several 
car 


8. 

Early on the morning of the 15th a stock train on the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern road ran over a misplaced switc 
at Geneva, O., and into the rear of a freight which was lying 
on the siding. The engine was badly wrecked and 23 cars o 
the freight were piled up and badly broken, some of them 

wrecked, One man, who was in the caboose, was 
e switchman claims that he set the switch right 
after letting the freight in w the siding and then removed 
the light, it omy near daylight; several trainmen believe 
that they saw him do so. In that case it is difficult to say how 
the switch was misplaced, The wreck caught fire but was put 
out by the Geneva Fire Department. 

On the afternoon of the 17th a mixed train on the Intercolo- 
nial road was thrown from the track near Windsor Junction, 
N. 8., and several freight cars were badly broken. The acci- 
dent was caused by the spreading of the rails. 

On the night of the 17th there was a collision between two 
freight trains on the Ohio & Mississippi road, at Moore’s —_ 
Ind., by which several cars were wrecked and the road block 
some time. ® 

On the night of the 17th a freight train on the Illinois Cen- 
tral road broke in two near La Salle, Ill., and the rear part af- 
terwards ran into the forward one, wrecking 16 cars. 

On the night of the 17th four c.rsof a freight train on the 
Michigan Central road were thrown from the track at Jackson, 
Mich , by a misplaced switch. It is said that a loose door 
hanging from a box car struck the switch Jever and turned it. 

On the 18th a passenger train on the Lake Erie Division of 
the Baltimore & Ohio road ran into the rear of a freight train 
near Lexington, O., damaging several cars and injuring the 
——— and one passenger. 

m the 18th a passenger train on the St. Louis & Southeast- 
ern road was thrown from the track at Norton’s Gap, Ky., by a 
broken rail, blocking the road four hours, 

On the evening of the 18th a train on the New York Elevated 
Railroad ran into the rear of the preceding one, which was just 
stopping at a station, doing some slight damage. There was 
a dense fog at the time, and the rails were also so slippery that 
the brakes did not stop the train as quickly as usual. 

On the 20th a freight train on the dite Kony Valley road ran 
into the rear of another in Lawrenceville, Pa., breaking a box car. 

On the evening of the 20th, at Garr Creek Ind., on the Toledo, 
Wabash & Western road, a train jumped the track and the en- 
fine ran through the depot, rage G complete wreck of it. 

ree cars following were badly broken and the track blocked 
some hours. 

On the night of the 20th an express train on the Vandalia 
line struck a broken rail near East St. Louis; Ill., and the en- 
oe and two cars were thrown from the track, injuring the 

ry erge-teacter and blocking the road all night. 

the night of the 20th a train on the Toledo, Peoria & 
Warsaw road ran into a passenger coach which was standin 
on the Y at the junction of the main line and Burlington Branc 
in La Harpe, Ill., breaking the car y and injuring two pas- 
sengers besides several bruised. It aerate that it 1s custom- 
ary to leave the car there to be picked up by the train when it 
comes along, and the accident seems to have resulted from 
gross carelessness. . 

Early on the morning of the 2ist_ an Illinois Central freight 
train ran into a Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw passenger train at 
the atoning of the two roads in Gilman, Ill., breaking the 
tender and injuring the engineman slightly. 

Early on the morning of the 21st, as a switching engine on 
the Peoria & Springfield road was running to the water tank 
at Peoria, [ll., it ran into the head of a freight engine which 
was moving up toa siding, doing some damage to both. 

On the morning of the 21st the watchman at Walpole, Mass., 
on the New York & New England road, took an engine out of 
the house to pum it up. Returning at too great speed, he 
was unable to stop in time, and backed across the turn-table, 


a the tender and back drivers off the track and carryin 
away about 12 feet of the engine-house. A train was delaye 
some time. 


On the 2ist a train on the New Orleans, St. Louis & Chicago 
road was thrown from the track near Chatawa, Miss., and 
three pemenget cars were badly broken. Five persons were 
seriously burt. 

On the 2ist a freight train on the South & North Alabama 
road wa: thrown from the track near Decatur, Ala., blocking 
the road six hours. 

On the evening of the 21st a mixed train on the St. Louis, 
Keokuk & Northwestern road ran over a misplaced switch at 
Canton, Mo., and the engine and several cars left the track, 
the engine upsetting and blocking the road 12 hours. 

Near noon on the , a freight train on the Marietta & Cin- 
cinnati Railroad went down with the bridge over Spring Grove 
avenue in Cincinnati, five cars and the engine being piled up 
with the wreck of the bridge in the street below. e engine- 
man, fireman anda brakeman were killed, and two men who 
were passing under the bridge were badly hurt. The bridge 
was a Gouble wreck iron one, built at the Phoenixville Bridge 
Works, and had been inspected and found to be in good condi- 
tion but a few days before. A coroner’s jury made an investi- 
gation, and after taking a great mass of testimony, much of it 
conflicting and some apparently impossible, and after very 
careful consideration, they found it as their belief that the ac- 
cident was caused by the rear driving axle of the engine break- 
ing and the driving wheel on one side swinging loose from the 
engine, striking and enhag ene of the quarter-posts of the 
bridge near the east abutment. 

On the 22d, four cars of a freight train on the Lake Superior 
& Mississippi road were thrown from the track near Forest 
Lake, Minn., by a brokeu rail. The cars went down a bank 12 
feet high and were badly broken. 

On the afternoon of the 22d, a train on the Northern Division 
of the Intercolonial Railway was thrown from the track in a 
heavy snow drift near Dalhousie, N. B., and the snow-plow 
and engine were badly wrecked, injuring the fireman. 

On the night of the 22d, a stock train on the Valley Branch 
of the Baltimore & Ohio was thrown from the track by a broken 
rail near Charlestown, W. Va., wrecking several cars and kill-. 

some stock. The engine and five cars passed over safely, 
- the next five were thrown off. The track was blocked for 
a day. 

Early on the morning of the 28d a freight train on the Han- 
nibal & St. Joseph ron ran into two cars which had in some 
way been run out of a siding at Callao, Mo., throwing the en- 
gine off the track, breaking the cars and blocking the road 
several hours. 

On the morning of the 23d some cars of a coal train on the 
New York Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad were thrown 
from the track at Marion, N. J. 

On the 23d there was a collision between two freight trains 
on the Parkersburg Branch of the Baltimore & Ohio near Long 


men burt, 

On the 28d an engine on the Providence & Worcester road 
was thrown from the track at Valley Falls, R. L., by a misplaced 
switch and slightly damaged. 

On the evening of the Sea the engine and three cars of an 
express train on the New York Division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad were thrown from the track and slightly damaged by 
a misplaced switch in Trenton, N. J. 

On the morning of the 24th a lumber train on the Brunswick 
& Albany road was thrown from the track near Tebeauville 
Ga., by a misplaced switch, burying the engine in the sand 

wrecking five cars. 





hb | Two freight cars and the engine and 


Run, W. Va., by which both trains were wrecked and two train- 5 





On the evening of the 25th an express train on the New York 


& New England road ran over a misplaced switch at the South- 

Branch junction in East Thom Conn., and into the 
rear of a freight train which was s on the ‘branch track 
e@ car 


press were badly broken. 

On the 20th, 5 tain. om. Op Sediomona = & 
Western struck the caboose of a freight which had gone upon 
a we ay ee nig” op Ind., but did not quite clear the main 
track, breaking the caboose and damaging @ passenger car. 

On the evening of the 26th a box car in a freight train on the 
Erie Railway broke down and was thrown from the track near 
Hawthorn, N. J., consing some delay of trains. 

On the night of the 26th a freight train on the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern road run into a washout near Iron 
Mountain, Mo., wrecking several cars. 

On the evening of the 27th a coming aane in the Keo- 
kuk & Des Moines yard at Keokuk, Is., backed some carsupon 
eceen, om meme on a siding, breaking the engine and @ ca- 

0) q 


y 

On the evening of the 27th an express train on the New York 
Central & Hudson River road struck the bars of iron which 
had been laid across the track, at a point near Geddes, N. Y., 
throwing the forward wheels of the engine truck from the rails. 
The bars had evidently been put there for the purpose of 
wrecking the train. 

Onthe morning of the 28th a freight train on the Marietta 
& Cincinnati road ran into a rock which had fallen upon the 
track in a cut near Athens, O., and the engine and five stock 
cas wera thrown from the track and piled upina cut, making 
a very bad wreck and blocking the road 14 hours. 

On the 28th a train on the Cairo & St. Louis road ran off the 
track at Red Bud, Ill., injuring the engineman and fireman. 

On the 28th an engine on the Central Pacific road was thrown 
from the track and badly wrecked by ice and snow which had 

athered upon the rails at Blue Canon, Nev. The fireman was 
Killed and the engineman badly hurt. 

On the morning of the 29th as an express tcain on the In- 
dianapclis & St. Louis road was peosing. Webster, Ill., a coal 
shute broke from its fastenings and fell across the track, 
knocking the cab of the engine to pieces and otherwise damag- 
ing it. ; 

n the evening of the 29th an express train on the Indian- 
apolis, Bloomington & Western road ran into the head of a 
switching train in the Indianola yard, near Indianapolis, Ind., 
breaking both engines badly and injuring two trainmen and a 
passenger. It is said that the engineman ef the switching en- 
gine knew the express was due, but thought he had time to 
run across the yard. 

On the night of the 29th four cars of a freight train on the 
New Haven and Northampton road ran off the track on a 
bridge near Westfield, Mass., injuring the bridge and damaging 
the cars a little. 

About noon on the 8ist a car in a freight train on the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Indianapolis road ran off the track in Indiana- 
polis, Ind , and went down a bank into Pogue’s Run. 

On the 31st a snow plow and two engines were thrown from 
the track in a heavy drift on the Central Pacific, near Ogden, 
Utah. 

This is a total of 60 accidents, whereby eight persons were 
killed and 29 injured. Six accidents caused the death of one 
or more persons, 10 injury but not death, while 44, or 73% per 
cent. of the whole were not accompanied by any accident sori- 
ous enough for record. 

These accidents may be classified as to their nature and 
causes as follows : 

COLLISIONS: 

Rear COUMSIONS 2.2... ccccccccccccces coccgevcccsces. cocscvees 

Butting collisions 

Crossing collisions 

Unexplained 
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_DERAILMENTS: 


Une: 
M 
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— eoecccsccccces eccccocebecse 
ROW OF TOD... 2.0000c000ncce on ccerncececccces.cesesesnnneceees 
) MPPPPPITITTTTITTTTTT TTT rerT it 
Broken down car 
Wash-out,.........--+. 
Malicious obstruction.. 
Accidental obstruction. 
Cattle on track 
Bad track 
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One collision was caused by a runaway engine, two each by 
want of signals or failuie to use them, by misplaced switches 
and by carelessness in leaving cars projecting over a siding, 
and one by a train breaking in two. The number of misplaced 
switches is still large, 10 accidents, or one-sixth of the whole, 
being caused by them; in one case the switch was purposely 
opened, in another it was jarred open, the fastening being 
broken. The number of collisions is proportionately very 
large, one-third of the whole, the rear collisions alone being 
nearly one-fourth of the whole. One accident, that at the 
Spring Grove Bridge in Cincinnati, is involved in some doubt 
from the conflicting nature of the testimony of those who were 
in the accident, The weight of evidence seems to be with the 
conclusion of the jury, that the breaking of the bridge was 
caused bya driving-wheel thrown off from the engine by the 
breaking of the axle. Seventeen accidents were caused directly 
by defects or failures of road or equipment. 

The number of accidents is less than that of any of the past 
six months. As compared with January, 1875, there is a de- 
crease of 71, over one-half, in accidents; of 2 in the number 
killed, and of 67, more than twv-thirds, in the number hurt. 
This is due in great measure to the absence of severe weather 
and of snow. The broken rails are few in number for the sea- 
son, and there are very few derailments resulting directly 
from snow or ice, which last year happened in numbers. 

For the year ending with January the record is as follows: 





No. of accidents. Killed. Injured. 
o M1 11 186 
17 3 
9 67 
6 3 
3 61 
7 ufo 
27 
50 182 
12 vf) 
“ 7 
12 62 
R  ] 
oe OT ee ee 1,130 232 1,040 


94 accidents, 0.26 
killed and 0.94 injured; for the year they are 3.10 accidents, 
0.64 killed and 2.85 injured. The number of injured is less 
than for any month of the twelve, 





